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Studehakers 
the 49 huy word 


for a welcome new kind 
of low-cost mileage 


A new vision of loveliness —Smart 
decorator fabrics grace the interiors of 
all the 1949 Studebaker bodies. One 
of the new Champion sedan interiors 
is illustrated here. Studebaker Land 
Cruisers are upholstered in nylon. 


Studebaker Champion 4-door sedan 


-. America knows that Studebaker sets the pace in 
distinctive styling—but many don’t realize how 
much a Studebaker cuts operating costs. 

Studebaker gasoline savings alone go far toward 
helping balance many a family’s income and outgo. 

Owners of new Studebakers hardly ever face the 
problem of finding the money for costly repairs. 

Even the brakes of a new Studebaker seldom need 
servicing—they automatically adjust themselves. 

It’s smart to be fussy this year in buying a new car. 
Make sure to check up on Studebaker’s low-cost mile- 


age. 


Make it your measure of real money’s worth. 


White sidewall tires, wheel trim rings and license plate frames, available on all models at extra cost, 


New thrills and new thrift—Auto- 
matic overdrive heightens the pleasure 
of Studebaker performance. Riding is 
just like effortless gliding. Stude- 
baker’s overdrive starts repaying its 
extra cost in extra savings right away. 


No rolling back on upgrades—Stu- 
debaker’s automatic hill holder means 
new safety when you’re ready to go 
forward after coming to an uphill 
stop. There’s no extra cost for this pro- 
tection, except on Champion models. 


Trustworthy structural soundness 
is built into every Studebaker by the } 
nation’s most painstaking automo- 
tive craftsmen. Many of them are 
members of father-and-son teams. 
Studebaker, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S.A, 
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We can’t legislate happiness 


\ E RUN THE RISK in this country of 
= substituting law for conscience; of feel- 
ing that passing a law makes something so. Laws 
are easy, work is hard. But only work, hard 
Nwork, ever got anybody anything worth having. 
—You can’t legislate equality; people have to 
Meserve it and earn it. Then, if they do earn it, 
‘the law can protect them in it. But the first 
bligation is theirs; equality must first be earned. 
§-You can’t legislate full employment. If 
lusiness is restricted and hampered, it will be 
ble to hire fewer and fewer people. Soon there 
imply will not be enough tax money coming in 
maintain the rest of the nation on WPA or any- 
hing else. It is very much to everyone’s benefit to 
Keep private industry so prosperous it will need 
lo employ the maximum number of people. 


| —You can’t have high wages just by passing 
@ law— wages have to be earned by production 


great enough to pay them, or else there soon 
will be zo wages. A bankrupt corporation pays 
no wages, a closed factory provides no jobs. 


—You can’t “share the wealth,” because wealth 
is production. Therefore, to increase prosperity 
you have to increase production so there will 
be more to share—and that can come only by 
hard work, not by laws. 


Actually, you see, government can’t do 
anything for you—you have to do it for your- 
self. That’s the way any self-respecting American 
would want it, anyway. Government can’t do 
anything basic for you because government 
has nothing except what the working taxpayer 
gives it, and government 7s nothing except the 
will of the people. Government can’t do any- 
thing for you that you can’t do for yourself 


because government 7s yourself. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 








News within the News 





LIMITS TO ARMS PROGRAM—U. S. adds $3,000,000,000 to its military budget, 
now considers further billions to rearm Europe. But there are limits. How far 
we can go in military preparedness without destroying civilian preparedness is 
discussed by Edwin G. Nourse, top official economist...................2::c0000000+ P. 24 


MORE SECURITY FOR ALL—What you stand to gain, and to pay, under the broad- 
ened program of Social Security now being submitted to Congress, is ex- 
plained by the man who knows the proposals best. Here is an interview with 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, Commissioner of the Social Security Administration.....P. 28 


RISING COST OF ‘COLD WAR‘....P. 11 


What it really costs to wage a “cold war” 


is just now becoming clear. That cost is 
rising steeply, is set to take $1 from every 
$4 Uncle Sam collects next year. And the 
end is nowhere in sight. It’s starting to 
worry Government planners, who have 
other things to do with federal dollars. 


DROP IN FARM BUYING.............. P. 14 
Farmers, uneasy about shrinking in- 
comes, are cutting back on buying. An on- 
the-ground survey in rural Iowa gives an 
idea of what’s happening. Most farmers 
are not hurt yet, but are getting cautious. 


TRUMAN VS. RURAL CONGRESS..P. 16 
City folk stand to benefit most from Mr. 
Truman’s “Fair Deal” program. But they 
don’t control Congress. The President is 
finding that three fifths of Congress rep- 
resents noncity interests, is at best luke- 
warm toward the broad social-security 
program he is trying to sell. 


EUROPE BECKONG...................... P. 18 
Like to go to Europe this summer? A 
survey on the Continent shows what to 
expect in 1949. Transportation is still 
hard to get, but food and comforts are 
fairly plentiful. A two-week stay can be 
had for $200 plus transatlantic fare. 


GERMAN TRADE REVIVAL............ ere 
Western Germany is back in world mar- 
kets. German prices are low, sales boom- 
ing. As a result, exporters in competing 
nations, especially Britain, are in for 
growing German competition. 


RISE IN BUSINESS DEATHG.......... P. 22 
Mortality rate for business firms is on the 
rise, wiping out concerns at 10 times the 
rate at which businesses were failing 
when war ended. Wholesale firms have 
the highest death rate, small shops such 
as cleaners, barbers and shoe repairers 
the lowest rate. Result is to be a down- 
turn in the business population—the first 
in six years. 


FARM PROBLEM’‘S RETURN.......... P. 43 
Old problems of crop surpluses are re- 
turning. Uncle Sam has put $2,500,000,- 
000 into the present price-support pro- 
gram, may use $4,000,000,000 for the 
program by end of the year. New solu- 
tion is proposed, with income supports in- 
stead of price supports, emphasis on 
planned food output. 
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THE FUTURE 


Neither chance nor mere good for- 
tune has brought this nation the 
finest telephone service in the world. 
The service Americans enjoy in such 
abundance is directly the product of 
their own imagination, enterprise and 
common sense. 





Tue PEOPLE of America have put bil- 
lions of dollars of their savings into 
building their telephone system. They 
have learned more and more ways to use 
the telephone to advantage, and have 
continuously encouraged invention and 
initiative to find new paths toward new 
horizons. 


They have made the rendering of 
telephone service a public trust; at the 
same time, they have given the tele- 
phone companies, under regulation, the 
freedom and resources they must have 
to do their job as well as possible. 


In this climate of freedom and 
responsibility, the Bell System has pro- 
vided service of steadily increasing value 
to more and more people. Our policy, 
often stated, is to give the best possible 
service at the lowest cost consistent with 
financial safety and fair treatment of 


HOLDS GREAT PROMISE 


employees. We are organized as we are 
in order to carry that policy out. 


B: Lt. Telephone Laboratories lead the 
world in improving communication 
devices and techniques. Western Elec- 
tric Company provides the Bell 
operating companies with telephone 
equipment of the highest quality at 
reasonable prices, and can always be 
counted on in emergencies to deliver the 
goods whenever and wherever needed. 


The operating telephone companies 
and the parent company work together 
so that improvements in one place may 
spread quickly to others. Because all 
units of the System have the same serv- 
ice goals, great benefits flow to the 


public. 


Similarly, the financial good health 
of the Bell System over a period of many 
years has been to the advantage of the 
public no less than the stockholders and 
employees. 

It. is equally essential and in the pub- 
lic interest that telephone rates and 
earnings now and in the future be ade- 
quate to continue to pay good wages, 
protect the billions of dollars of savings 
invested in the System, and attract the 


From the 1948 Annual Report of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 





new capital needed to meet the service 
opportunities and responsibilities ahead. 


There is a tremendous amount of 
work to be done in the near future and 
the System’s technical and human re- 
sources to do it have never been better. 
Our physical equipment is the best in 
history, though still heavily loaded, and 
we have many new and improved facili- 
ties to incorporate in the plant. Em- 
plovees are competent and courteous. 
The long-standing Bell System policy 
of making promotions from the ranks 
assures the continuing vigor of the 
organization. 


Win these assets, with the traditional 
spirit of service to get the message 
through, and with confidence that the 
American people understand the need 
for maintaining on a sound financial 
basis the essential public services per- 
formed by the Bell System, we look 
forward to providing a service better 
and more valuable in the future than 
at any time in the past. We pledge our 
utmost efforts to that end. 


ae 


President 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 























The Fleetline De Luxe 
4-Door Sedan 





Everything, including its styling, says it’s 


the most Leautiful BLU W of all / 


smart Dyna-Cool grille to its graceful 


Look at it from any 


point of view—from its 


rear deck, and from its smoothly rounded 
top to its trim extra-low pressure tires 
—and you’]l vow that this thrilling new 
Chevrolet for ’49 is the most beautiful 
buy of all! 

But it’s far more than the most beau- 
tiful buy for styling, important as this is 
to all owners. One turn at the wheel will 
tell you it’s the most beautiful buy for 
driving ease. One ride will convince you 


it’s the most beautiful buy for traveling 


comfort. And one trip will prove it’s the 
most beautiful buy for performance and 
dependability—thanks to a world’s 
champion Valve-in-Head engine which 
is exclusive to Chevrolet in its price 
range. 

Yes, everything including its styling 
says this new Chevrolet is the most beau- 
tiful buy of all... because it alone brings 
you al] these advantages of highest- 
priced cars at the /owest prices and with 
such outstanding economy of operation 
and upkeep. . . because it alone is FIRST 
FOR QUALITY AT LOWEST COST! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 











The Most Beautiful 
BUY for Styling 4 
A long, low silhouette! Fleet, flow. 
ing lines and contours! Sparkling] 
color harmonies! Tasteful use, 9 
instead of over-use, of gleaming chrome!— 
all these combine to make the new Chey- | 
rolet the beauty-leader among today’s cars, 


Moreover, it’s uniformly beautiful from™ 
every angle, for it has the world’s fines™ 
body — Body by Fisher—exclusive to Chey- 9 
rolet in its field. 


The Most Beautiful BUY for Driving and 

Riding Ease—New Center-Point Design, } 
including Center - Point } 
Steering— Lower Center 
of Gravity—Center-Point 
Seating and Center-§ 
Point Rear Suspension | 
brings you an extraordi- § 
nary new degree of driv- 
ing and riding ease and | 
is also exclusive to Chey- 
rolet in its field. 


The Most Beaxtiful4 

BUY for Safety. Here's frve-¥ 

fold safety protection found in no® 

other low-priced car: (1) New Certi- | 
Safe Hydraulic Brakes; (2) Extra-Strong 
Fisher Unisteel Body Construction; (3) 
New Panoramic Visibility; (4) Safety Plate 
Glass in windshield and all windows; and (5) 
the extra-safe Unitized Knee-Action Ride. 


The Most 
Beautiful 
BUY for Com-¥ 
fort— Yes, here's 
~ all the comfort of 9 
your favorite easy chair] 
at home . . . with plenty§ 
of room to relax in the Super-Size interior 
. and with the advanced heating* and 
ventilating system of a ‘‘car that breathes.” 
(*Heater and defroster units optional at extra) 
cost) 


The Most Beautifuly 
BUY for Performanceg 
with Economy —Valve-it 
Head is far ahead in alley 
round performance, endure 
ance, dependability and econ- 
omy; and only Chevrolet brings§ 
you a world’s champion Valve-in-Head 
engine at lowest cost. : 


The Most Beautiful 
BUY for Roominess 
—Featuring extra- 
wide ‘*Five-Foot 
Seats’’. . . and an 
almost unbelievable amount of luggage space. 


¥ &-A Be 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


It is becoming doubtful that U.S. can do all that's being asked of it and 
Still stay solvent, whether there's enough wealth to share with everybody. 

People abroad want free U.S. goods, free U.S. arms in big amounts. 

Armed forces at home want a bigger and bigger slice of goods produced. 

Omar Bradley now hints that it may be necessary to have a big U.S. army in 
Europe, to man a defense line to keep Russia bottled up in the East. 

Old people, veterans, disabled persons, unemployed want and are promised 
more help, bigger pensions, assurance of protection against life's hazards. 

Farmers are promised a guaranteed income, city people low food prices, big 
taxpayers a chance to underwrite this guarantee by sharing their income. 

Cost of Government already is past $40,000,000,000 and rising. Revenues 
are starting to fall behind outgo.. There's a warning from Edwin Nourse, top 
economic adviser to the President, that U.S. is heading toward a guns-vs.-butter 
decision; that it can't arm to the teeth, arm other nations and have all of the 
good things of life at the some time. Mr. Truman disagrees with his economic 
adviser, but Congress is tending to listen to the view he expresses. 











What it is beginning to add up to is this: 

Aid for Europe will be approved for one more year. After that, if aid is 
continued, it will be on a scale far less than $4,500,000,000 a year. 

Lend-lease, if started, will be on a modest scale. 

Military spending, over all, is likely to be limited to $15,000,000,000 or 
less. There's a 50-50 chance that lend-lease will come out of money voted for 
U.S. armed forces, that it will not be piled on top of that spending. 

A U.S. army is very unlikely to be established permanently in Europe. 

Health insurance, disability insurance, veterans" penSions, some other of 
the social-security plans are likely to be postponed, not enacted now. 

Public works won't be voted on a greatly expanded scale. 

Even so, Government is going to spend more than it takes in; is to go back 
into the red. Red ink will be on the books that close June 30. It will be 
Splashed all over the books in year to start July 1 if taxes aren't raised. This 
country finds itself becoming overextended even before acting on many of plans 
that planners have for redistributing U.S. income at home and abroad. 

















Tax increase to pay for bigger spending is a diminishing prospect. 

Taxes, federal, State and local, at present take one out of every four dol- 
lars of national income. Pressure against higher taxes is strong. 

Resulting alternative: Reduce spending or raise money by borrowing. 

Debt at $252,000,000,000. makes more borrowing risky business. 

Borrowing of money to spend, however, is coming back now. Treasury is 
Starting in April to run a deficit that will grow as months pass by. 

Yet Congress will be under pressure from the White House and from many 
groups in the country to increase spending, to provide more for people in other 
countries and for farmers, old people, veterans, widows, orphans, persons who 
are disabled, unemployed at home. Vast quantities of money are wanted in order 
to build schools, roads, dams, other things held back during and after war. 


(over) 


| Written for the issue of April 15, 1949, Volume XXVI—No. 15 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Question to be decided is what U.S. can afford, what it can't afford. Ten- 
Gency at the moment is to figure that the country can afford everything. 


It is to cost large amounts of money in months and years ahead to carry out 
promises made to farmers of price guarantees, income guarantees. 

Idea now being offered is to trade a guarantee of prices for a guarantee of 
income. Either way it goes it's to be a Share-the-income operation. 

Consumers, if the new farm plan is approved, will be assured of cheaper 
food, lower-priced materials. Many prices will be permitted to decline. 

Farmers at the same time will be assured of stable income, income at a 
level not far below the present. There'll be checks from the Treasury to make 
sure that farm income is held high for thoSe who co-operate. 

Income tax payers then pay the bill, whatever it is. Either that, or the 
money to guarantee farm income will be borrowed. There will be what amounts to 
a subsidy to consumers of food and fibers. Individuals or corporations who 
consume little but pay high taxes will help pay the food and clothing bill for 
individuals who, in total, consume a lot but don't pay higher-bracket taxes. 

Farming, as a business, would be subject to over-all Government direction. 

Odds are against approval by Congress of this plan in 1949. Odds are on 
°pproval of the plan or a modification of it in 1950. Taxpayers already have 
nearly $2,500,000,000 tied up in price-support commitments and are likely to 
have $4,000,000,000 tied up by early 1950. Farm problem is back in a big way. 





President Truman is to be forced to compromise all along the line to save 
much of his "Fair Deal" program in Congress. Truman plans are upSet. 

Labor-law changes, under any circumstance, are to be mild, not sweeping. 
Labor leaders are not to get what they expected in Taft-Hartley Act repeal. 

Minimum-wage increase to 75 cents an hour is a fading prospect. If any 
change occurs this year, it will be at a lower figure. 

Public housing is far from assured. Approval, if voted, is to call for a 
program a good deal more modest than the President recommended. 

Aid for education is likely to be approved at $300,000,000 a year. 

Unemployment insurance is not to be nationalized. Health insurance, if 
enacted in another year, is to be decentralized, under State control. 

Mood of Congress on issues of labor policy, policy related to issues of 
social security remains a rather conservative mood despite the election. Mr. 
Truman guessed wrong when he figured that Congress would be chastened by the 
election and would be happy to follow his leadership. He's in trouble. 














The drift in business continues to be rather slowly downward. 

Prices are declining. Production is easing in most lines. Profits are de- 
clining. Trade is only fair. Construction in many lines is lower. 

Business, over all, will be quite good in first half, 1949. It is in the 
second half that a turn down may accelerate. Best opinion is that first half of 
1950 will be the low of the first cycle of postwar price deflation. 

Longer-range outlook, barring war on restrictive policies in Government, is 
for a rise to levels of activity higher than in the peak year 1948. 








At this season, when war scares usually generate: 

Warlike moves are not being made, as yet, by Russia. Russian leaders ap- 
pear to be playing a cautious game, to go Slow with new provocations. 

War talk, war scares, for the moment at least, are largely in the minds of 
U.S. diplomats and military leaders. They're finding it harder to keep people 
stirred up in a period when Russians are treading softly. 

War itself, on the basis of anything apparent, is not probable now. 

War, in fact, seems to be a diminishing prospect within the next few vears. 
Russia has plenty of problems to keep her busy in the part of the world she now 
controls. U.S. is beginning to have some domestic problems, too. 
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IGHT from the start, you notice that 
Super-Cushions give you a much 
fter, more comfortable ride. 


But you naturally want to know what 
“kind of mileage they’re going to give 
u, too. And Mr. R. W. Rogers, head 

Nof the Rogers Construction Co., in 
Portland, Ore., can tell you: 

' Mr. Rogers says: ‘“‘Over a period of 
‘years, I’ve used nearly every tire on the 
Mmarket—and I find that Super-Cush- 

pns are giving me more mileage than 
“any other kind. 


» “It’s amazing how much smoother 
they make your car ride, and how much 
Mbetter traction you get.” 


Conventional Tire | Super- Cushion 


lof air pressure 
but more air 


K\ Ordinary ride | New softer ride 





a 





er ride! Super-Cushion is bigger and 
ofter. Jt runs on less air pressure. It ab- 
forbs road shock, jars and vibration. So 
ou get a pillowy ride, less car wear, and 
wer rattles! 


Greater Safety! Super-Cushions have a 
arger contact area with the road. So you 
et better traction, quicker stops. They’ll 
it your present rims. See your Goodyear 
Healer now! 





Super 
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MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 


Super-Cushion T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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LUSTERED STATE DEPARTMENT Officials 

felt last week like the man who gave 
an office picnic and forgot to invite the 
boss. When the top diplomats of the 
U.S. and 11 other nations got together 
to sign the North Atlantic Treaty they 
discovered that somebody had forgotten 
to invite the rank and file of the U.S. 
Senate—the one body of men who can 
make or break the nonaggression treaty. 
Several Senators were miffed, and made 
a point of saying so. At the last minute a 
blanket invitation was hurried out to all 
of Congress, but fewer than half the 
Senators showed up. It takes two thirds 
to ratify a treaty. 

Deliberately businesslike and simple 
was the pact-signing ceremony at which 
the Atlantic nations pledged to protect 
one another against attackers. But it had 
its moments of confusion. The case of 
the Senate invitations was just one. First, 
the startled spectators heard the U.S. 
Marine Band salute the occasion by play- 
ing, for some reason, “It Ain’t Necessarily 
So” and “I Got Plenty of Nothing.” 
Next, somebody got mixed up and led 
President Truman to a microphone be- 
fore it was turned on. Mr. Truman, 
solemnly heralding the treaty as a key 
document of modern history, talked for a 
full minute to dead air. 


HE TREATY ITSELF is a 15-page docu- 

ment of 1,040 words, typewritten in 
French and English. It is bound in blue 
goatskin and tied together with red, 
white and blue ribbon. After signing by 
the men of 12 nations in 11 minutes, the 
Treaty was returned to the U.S. State 
Department and locked in a vault. There 
it will stay, once the Senate votes on it. 
Other nations will get photostatic copies, 
but the U.S. gets the original. 

President Truman spoke of the Pact 
as a shield against aggressors. But he 
pointedly let the world know that there 
is more to the document than the paper 
on which it is written. He stood for an 
hour reviewing U.S. troops in their 
traditional Army Day parade. He told 
newsmen that the Budget Bureau is 
figuring out how much cash will be 
needed to rearm Western Europe. Then 
he reminded everybody that the U.S. 
still has the atom bomb, and said he will 
not hesitate to order it into action if 
necessary for the welfare of the world. 


R. TRUMAN squinted at a television 
M screen one evening last week, 
pointed with pride as he spotted Mrs. 
Truman in the picture, then hurried off 
to join her at a dinner the Trumans were 
giving for the Foreign Ministers of 11 
nations. Like many other hosts, they had 
to take the guests out to dinner because 
their house was in a mess. 


The March of the News 


Reg. U.S. Pat 





The White House is no fit place to 
serve a meal these days. From the out. 
side, it looks the same as always. But. 
inside, it is a tangle of scaffolding. steel 
braces and wood shavings. The walls are 
cracked and chipped. The floors sag, 
Even some of the plumbing doesn’t work. 
Congress hasn’t yet voted the $5,400,000 
needed to fix up the place. Once the 
money is available, it will take more 
than two years to make the Executive 
Mansion a safe place to live. To the Tru- 
man family, it was becoming apparent 
that they would spend but little of the 
present term as residents of the White 
House. 


—— UNNOTICED, the United Nations 
General Assembly opened quietly 
at Lake Success, N. Y., last week—but 
the quiet was short lived. No sooner 
was the opening round of diplomatic 
receptions out of the way than the East 





WHITE HOUSE INTERIOR 
. in place of guests, scaffolding 


and West were at it again. U.S. and its 
supporters wanted the United Nations 
to investigate, and denounce, the trial 
of Cardinal Mindszenty in Hungary as 
a violation of U.N. principles on civil 
and religious rights. But Russia promptly 
and bluntly replied that the case was 
nobody’s business. Delegates knew that 
the argument probably was but the first 
of many. After all, the “cold war” was 
still going on, and the United Nations is 
one of its traditional battlegrounds. 

So is Berlin. But something happened 
there last week to perplex the American 
Army officers who spend a good part of 
their time trying to figure out the Rus- 
sians. The U.S. officers planned a re- 
ception for their boss, Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay. As a matter of routine, they sent 
invitations to all the Allied brass. Much 
to everybody’s surprise, Russian officers, 
who have been boycotting such social 
affairs for months, showed up for the 
party. Apparently they had a fine time. 
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LARGEST DOLLAR PROFITS IN COMPANY'S HISTORY ee 
According to the bookkeepers, Union Oil Company made a 
net profit during 1948 of $31,293,000. 3/, OF OUR PROFITS? 

If this bookkeeping profit represented the company’s 
actual “take,” our 34,035 common stockholders would be sums aside each year to replace equipment and 


throwing their hats in the air. 


53°% of these profit dollars had to be plowed right back into 
high-cost equipment, facilities and oil properties. 
Another 11 had to go into working capital. 


*Taxes in chart do not include $35,200,403 which we collected for Fed- 
eral, State and local authorities from our customers; taxes paid by our : : : 
suppliers; or personal taxes paid by our stockholders and employees. creased working capital required for day-to-day 
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(DIVIDENDS) $11 MILLION 


Union Oil owners 
get 5.4% of 1948 sales dollar 











WHY DID WE HAVE TO PLOW BACK 
1. Under the tax laws, a corporation can set 


oil properties when they're worn out. (These 
sums are represented in “Depreciation and De- 
pletion” segment of big chart.) But the sums 
you're allowed to set aside are based on what 
these things cost when you acquired them—not 
on what it costs to replace them today. Since 


BUT HERE’S THE JOKER 


So the actual “take”—profits that were drawn out of the those depreciation funds aren’t adequate to 
business in the form of dividends to stockholder-owners — replace equipment and oil properties at today’s 
came to $11,320,000. This amounted to a return of only prices, we have to make up the difference sete. 
5.4% on our total sales of $209,000,000, or 5.6% on the where —or go out of business. That’s where one 
capital invested in the company. part of the “profit” dollars went—replacement. 


U wl id Re Ol L ¢o | Pa ia Y 2. Every housewife knows that it takes more 


dollars to meet daily expenses today than it used 
to. A corporation’s daily expenses have increased 
just like the average family’s. That’s where the 
other part of our “profit” dollars went —into in- 


OF CALIFORNIA 
Incorporated in California, October 17, 1890 








expenditures. 










































America’s most important building program 


Even with accurate scale models like 
these, building is no easy matter these 
days. But around 900,000 families will 
move into new or enlarged homes this 
year. If you’ve ever built, you know 
that each one has the most important 
building program in the country. 
One of the most important—in size 
—is the construction program of the 


business-managed electric companies. 


In order to keep up with the increasing 
demand for light and power, these com- 
panies, hundreds of them, are building 
new plants, lines and equipment that 
will cost billions of dollars in all. 
Why? Well, your appetite for elec- 
tric service—like everybody’s—is grow- 
ing bigger and bigger. New users of 
electricity — babies and businesses — 


are being born in record numbers, 


America’s b 


We're catching up with the construc- 
tion we couldn’t do during the war. 

This expansion of the self-support- 
ing electric companies is one of his- 
tory’s biggest peacetime building jobs. 

The entire job is being done without 
the use of government money. Millions 
of men and women, from all walks of 
life, are investing their savings to make 


possiblemuch more power for America! 





ged, tax-paying 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES * 


@ HELEN HAYES stars in the ELECTRIC THEATRE. Hear if every Sunday, CBS, 9 P.M., EST. 


%Names of companies on request from this magazine 
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24 BILLIONS TO STOP RUSSIA: 
TAXPAYERS’ BURDEN STILL RISING 


Officials Wonder How Much U.S. Can Afford 


Cost of the “cold war’’ is going 
higher. U.S. spending in the year 
ahead will top $11,000,000,000. 

Marshall Plan aid, the Berlin 
“air lift,/’ help for Greece and 
Turkey, are part of current bill. 

Lend-lease to arm Europe will 
be added. So will bigger defense 
program at home. Cutting price 
of the ‘‘cold war” is not in sight. 


“Cold war” with Russia, in the year 
that will start July 1, is scheduled to 
cost U.S. taxpayers approximately 
$11,000,000,000. Actual cost before 
the year is over is more likely to be 
higher than this figure, rather than 
lower. 

The cold war will be three years old 
by mid-1950. In those three vears, on 
the basis of plans approved and _ those 
projected, cost to this country will total 
about $24,000,000,000. That’s a total 
expenditure of about $1 for each $14 
spent in World War II during the four 
vears the U. S. was active in the fighting. 

Trend of cold-war costs in this period 
is sharply upward, rather than down- 
ward. That cost trend is expected to 
accelerate under a proposal now ad- 
vanced with State Department backing. 
General Omar N. Bradley, Army Chief 
of Staff, gave expression to the proposal 
that a line be established for “defense of 
the borders of Western Europe.” This 
proposal is being interpreted as involv- 
ing probable maintenance of U. S. armed 
forces on a considerable scale within 
Germany for an indefinite period. It 
would be in addition to lend-lease re- 
vival, soon to be proposed. 

Costs of the cold war, even before 
counting any cost of a sizable U. S. army 
in Europe, are measured in billions a 
year and are growing. The chart on this 
page shows the year-by-year rise in outgo 
for cold-war purposes as now spent or 
projected. 

In 1948, the fiscal year that ended last 
June, outgo for cold-war purposes 
amounted to $4,498,000,000. Most of 
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that expenditure was for the economic 
strengthening and relief of U.S. friends 
in Western Europe, the rest for continued 
occupation costs that are high largely 
because of differences with Russia. 

In 1949, the present fiscal year that 
ends June 30, cold-war costs are up to 
$7,700,000,C00. Included are increases 
in spending by the U.S. armed forces, 
whose expansion is directly related to 
cold war. Military aid to Greece and 
Turkey also is included. So are the dol- 
lars being spent on Berlin’s “air lift.” 
Occupation costs for U.S. are up be- 


cause of tense relations with Russia, not 
down as anticipated. Largest expendi- 
ture, however, is for Marshall Plan aid 
to bolster nations that are on the U.S. 
side in the cold war. 

In 1950, the year that starts July 1, 
costs as now being outlined will rise to 
an estimated $11,601,000,000. Big in- 
crease is in new outlays for this country’s 
expanded armed forces. To that is added 
the start of lend-lease shipments of 
weapons to Atlantic Pact nations in the 
U.S. sphere of Europe. 

Added up, these costs to date come to 
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SECRETARY ACHESON SIGNS THE ATLANTIC PACT 
Onlookers: Vice President Barkley and President Truman 


$23,799,000,000 before the latest plan 
for a firm military defense of Western 
Europe’s border is outlined in detail. 
Another increase could be added if Con- 
gress steps up lend-lease plans in line 
with new requests by this country’s cold- 
war allies. How far these costs will rise 
in years that follow is uncertain at this 
stage. No projections are being made 
beyond mid-1950. 

Cold-war spending, in three years, 
has spread to cover a wide range of ac- 
tivities, but can be focused in these few 


fields: 





PARADE OF U.S. ARMOR IN GERMANY 


Military outlays caused directly by 
differences with Russia show the biggest 
dollar increase. After World War II, the 
U.S. military budget dropped to $10,- 
651,000,000 by fiscal 1948. Defense 
planners estimated that they could get 
this cost down to $7,000,000,000 as a 
postwar'level. But then came the start 
of cold war and a new “get tough” policy 
aimed at containing Russia. This was 
the Truman Doctrine. The trend toward 
demobilizing U.S. strength was re- 
versed. Military spending increased 
$1,029,000,000 in the fiscal year 1949. 





... a force to defend the borders of Western Europe? 


This increase was related directly to ef. 
forts to contain Russia. For the year 
starting next July, these efforts are to 
bring another increase, with the military 
budget set to rise $3,610,000,000 above 
the 1948 level. 

Aid abroad is accounting for even 
more of the cold war’s dollar cost. Out- 
lays for building up Western Europe 
against the spread of Russia’s Communist 
fifth column amounted to $4,498,000,000 
in fiscal year 1948. Marshall Plan aid. 
superimposed when cold war was inten- 
sified in Europe, raises current outlays 
for aid abroad to $6,671,000,000. This 
outgo is to be only slightly less, at a 
planned $6,191,000,000, for the vear 
starting next July. 

Military aid now is being added to 
the U.S. bill for cold war. Arms ship- 
ments to Greece and Turkey are being 
made at the rate of about $350,000,000 
this year. Lend-lease, as planned at this 
time, is to raise the cost of such aid to 
about $1,800,000,000 for the year start- 
ing in July. That’s for a start. Then, if 
full-scale lend-lease gets underway, mili- 
tary aid may rise sharply in years ahead. 

Within these totals are hidden dozens 
of cold-war programs that are scheduled 
to increase in cost under present plans. 
The Berlin air lift, for example, is f- 
nanced out of Air Force, Navy and Army 
funds running to hundreds of millions, 
and is slated to expand for a bigger and 
bigger load. Stockpiling of war ma- 
terials, under pressure of the cold war, 
is increasing in cost from about $99,000,- 
000 last year to $350,000,000 this vear, 
and to a planned ,$525,000,000 for the 
year ahead. Aircraft commitments al- 
ready made assure rising outlays for 
buying new military planes in years 
ahead. 

What it all means is that the U.S. 
is undertaking to become the arsenal of 
the Western world. More and more of 
the Government budget—and the _pro- 
ductive capacity of the country—is being 
devoted to containing Russia through 
military and other aid programs. 

Direct spending on the cold war now 
is scheduled to increase to a point where 
it will take $1 of every $4 in the national 
budget for the year starting next July 1. 
The trend is toward funneling an even 
larger portion of U.S. funds into this 
channel, as lend-lease and _air-power 
plans are developed and presented as a 
relatively cheap way of avoiding a “hot 
war” later on. 

But the ability of the country to con- 
tinue and enlarge military programs and, 
at the same time, keep a healthy civilian 
economy in operation is beginning to be 
questioned. Edwin G. Nourse, Chairman 
of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, raised the question in a speech 
before a military-sponsored group. (See 
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The Soviet Government’s memoran- 
dum of March 31 to the nations that 
sponsored the Atlantic Treaty follows: 


On March 18 the State Department 
of the United States published the text of 
the North Atlantic Treaty which the Gov- 
ernments of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, Great Britain, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg and Canada 
intend to sign within the next few days. 

The text of the North Atlantic Treaty 
fully confirms what was said in the decla- 
ration of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
of the U.S.S.R. on January 29, this year, 
both as regards the aggressive aims of 
this Treaty and the fact that the North 
Atlantic Treaty contradicts the principles 
and aims of the United Nations organiza- 
tion and the commitments which the 
Governments of the United States of 
America, Great Britain and France have 
assumed under other treaties and agree- 
ments. 

The statements contained in the North 
Atlantic Treaty that it is designated for 
defense and that it recognizes the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations organization 
serve aims which have nothing in com- 
mon either with the tasks of self-defense 
of the parties to the Treaty or with real 
recognition of the aims and principles of 
the United Nations organization. 

Such great powers as the United 
States, Great Britain and France are 
parties to the North Atlantic Treaty. 

Thus the Treaty is not directed either 
against the United States of America, 
Great Britain or France. 

Of the great powers only the Soviet 
Union is excluded from among the parties 


THE RUSSIAN SIDE: 


to this Treaty, which can be explained ° 


only by the fact that this Treaty is di- 
rected against the Soviet Union. 

The fact that the North Atlantic 
Tieaty is directed against the U.S.S.R. 
as well as against the countries of peo- 
ple’s democracy was definitely pointed 
out also by the official representatives 
of the United States of America, Great 
Britain and France. 

To justify the conclusion of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, references are being 
made to the fact that the Soviet Union 
has defensive treaties with the countries 
of people’s democracy. 

These references, however, are utterly 
untenable. 

All the treaties of the Soviet Union on 
friendship and mutual assistance with 
the countries of people’s democracy are 
of a bilateral nature, and they are di- 
rected solely against the possible repeti- 
tion of German aggression, of which 
danger no single peace-loving state can 
be unaware. 

The possibility of interpreting them as 
treaties which are in any degree aimed 
against the allies of the U.S.S.R. in the 
last war, against the United States or 
Great Britain or France, is absolutely 
precluded. 

Moreover, the U.S.S.R. has similar 
treaties against a repetition of German 
aggression not only with the countries 
of people’s democracy, but also with 
Great Britain and France. 

In contradiction to this, the North 
Atlantic Treaty is not a bilateral, but a 
multilateral treaty, which created a 
closed grouping of states and, what is 
particularly important, absolutely ignores 
the possibility of a repetition of German 
aggression, not having consequently as 


Atlantic Treaty is aggressive 
and aimed at her, Soviet says 


its aim the prevention of a new German 
aggression. 

And inasmuch as of the great powers 
which comprised the anti-Hitlerite coali- 
tion only the U.S.S.R. is not a party to 
this Treaty, the North Atlantic Treaty 
must be regarded as a Treaty directed 
against one of the chief allies of the 
United States, Great Britain and France 
in the late war, against the U.S.S.R. 

Participants in the North Atlantic 
Treaty are effecting extensive military 
measures which can in no way be justi- 
fied by the interests of self-defense of 
these countries. 

The extensive military measures car- 
ried out by the United States in co- 
operation with Great Britain and France 
under the present peacetime conditions, 
including the increase in all types of 
armed forces, the drafting of a plan for 
the utilization of the atomic weapon, the 
stockpiling of atom bombs, which are 
purely an offensive weapon, the building 
of a network of air and naval bases, etc. 
—by no means bear a defensive character. 

The preservation in Washington of the 
combined Anglo-American Staff organ- 
ized-during the second World War, the 
recent establishment of the military staff 
of the so-called Western Union in Fon- 
tainebleau (France), as well as the inten- 
tion immediately to set up the defense 
committee envisaged by the North At- 
lantic Treaty, are by no means an indica- 
tion of the peace-loving or defensive aims 
of the participants of the Treaty, but, 
together with other numerous military 
preparations, contribute to intensifying 
anxiety and alarm and to the whipping 
up of war hysteria in which all sorts of 
instigators of a new war are so interested. 











page 24.) His doubts are being echoed 
rather loudly in the U.S. Senate. 

The cost of past wars and safeguards 
against a new war, in fact, represent $3 
out of every $4 that the Federal Gov- 
ernment spends. The next budget year 
calls for a total outlay of $41,900,- 
000,000. Of this total, $5,500,000,000 
goes for interest on the war debt and 
another $5,500,000,000 to _ veterans. 
Then comes $10,600,000,000 for “nor- 
mal” military outlays. On top of this are 
the cold-war costs of $11,600,000,000. 
The total comes to $33,200,000,000 or 
more than three fourths of the budget. 

Result is that spending for all normal, 
peacetime functions of Government rep- 
resents only about $9,000,000,000 of a 
planned $42,000,000,000 budget for the 
year ahead. This is only about 50 per 
cent more than a prewar New Deal budg- 
et for civilian operations, while the total 
budget is six times as large. 

Questions now being asked involve 
the ability of the country to afford these 
costs. Government officials frequently 
mention the civilian outlays that ought 
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to be made to build up the country, but 
these projects have to be curtailed to 
make room for the cold war within a 
manageable budget. 

Public-school systems, for example, are 
in disrepair and should expand to care 
for the increased number of children. 
One official estimate puts the need for 
new school buildings alone at $10,500,- 
000,000. 

The nation’s highways also need im- 
provement and_ expansion. Planners 
would like to build a new 40,000-mile 
national interstate highway system that 
would by-pass large cities and relieve 
traffic congestion. But only 1,500 miles 
of this system have been built. Eventual 
cost of expanding national highways and 
improving existing roads is put at $50,- 
000,000,000. 

Then there are reclamation projects, 
river-basin developments, soil-conserva- 
tion and forestry programs that the Ad- 
ministration would like to undertake. 
These are all costly, long-range programs 
that are being held back. 

Cities and counties need new water- 


works and sewerage systems to care for 
wartime and postwar growth, both inside 
city limits and in suburbs. States and 
cities also want more recreational areas, 
more health centers and hospitals. Many 
of these projects, too, have to be held 
back because of the effort required to 
build up the military strength of this 
country and its allies. 

This civilian program, however, is be- 
ing forced to take a back seat while the 
country builds its strength against a po- 
tential thrust from Russia. If an accord 
with Russia could be made, the federal 
budget probably could be trimmed to 
around $30,000,000,000 a year and still 
leave room for many peacetime projects. 

The trend, however, is in the other 
direction—toward more spending for cold- 
war programs in the period ahead. Even 
if lend-lease outlays are balanced by cut- 
ting Marshall Plan and Army-Navy-Air 
Force funds, defense spending appears 
certain to increase in the coming year. 
And in years ahead, barring an unex- 
pected agreement with Soviet Russia, 
these costs are likely to continue to climb. 
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Less Buying in the Farm Country 


Reported from GRUNDY CENTER, IOWA 


Farm-belt spending is _ not 
going to feed the boom back to 
1948 size. Farmers, fearing a 
pinch, are slow to buy goods. 

Orders are being canceled for 
implements, cars, farm tools that 
sold at premium last year. Buy- 
ing is on a “‘need” basis. 

Drop in farm prices is a big 
reason for caution. Most farmers 
are not hurt yet, but they are less 
free with their cash. 


Business apparently is to get no 
really big lift from the farm belt this 
year. Recently, falling prices for grains 
and some other commodities have 
made farmers wary—and a little scared. 

Some farmers already have felt the 
pinch of shrinking incomes, Others ex- 
pect to feel that pinch very soon, All this 
results in a considerable lag in buying, 
just when industry is tempting farmers 
with the first real flood of goods since 
Pearl Harbor, 

An intensive, on-the-ground survey in 
rural Iowa discloses that many farmers 
are canceling orders for new farm ma- 
chinery. Scores of them are turning down 
new cars. Those who do buy goods of any 
kind are shopping around, driving hard 
bargains. Few will build a corncrib or a 
hog house without getting competitive 
bids to supply the materials. Farmers 
also demand, and frequently get, price 
concessions on truck and tractor tires, 
home appliances and many other articles 
they buy. 

None of this means that the bottom is 
to drop out of the rural market. But it 
does appear to mean that, with few excep- 
tions, farmers will buy only what they 
need, when they need it, and at prices 
that suit them. Suppliers of goods who 
looked for anything like a rural spending 
spree are due for a rude surprise. 

The trading center examined—Grundy 
Center—is a town of 2,000 in North Cen- 
tral Iowa between Marshalltown and 
Waterloo, Farmers and farm wives from 
much of Grundy County do most of their 
buying along Grundy Center’s §three- 
quarter-mile main street and the cross 
streets extending a few blocks on either 
side of it. That buying is important, be- 
cause Grundy County, a big producer 
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of corn, hogs and soybeans, is one of the 
very prosperous counties of the nation. 

Just now almost every merchant in 
Grundy Center feels buyer resistance. 
Some find their sales dropping moderate- 
ly below last year’s high level. Others find 
it necessary to hire more salespeople and 
to canvass farm homes to maintain sales 
volume. Some merchants are cutting 
deeply into profit margins in order to get 
their prices down. 

In farm machinery, demand has 
slumped sufficiently to transform scarcity 
into plenty almost overnight, without 
much increase in the supply of ma- 
chinery, 

Until a few months ago, Grundy Coun- 
ty farmers were bidding higher prices for 
corn pickers, combines and planters, at 
farm sales, than they would have paid for 
new machinery, had they been able to 
get it, Often a used heavy tractor was 
snapped up at $38,000, or a:ound $700 
more than a new one would cost. Now 
the owner of a similar tractor is lucky to 





get $1,500 or $1,600 for it as a used 
machine, 

All other premium prices have van- 
ished in the same manner, except for a 
small premium on four-row corn plant- 
ers. Meanwhile many farmers have de- 
cided they do not need, or cannot afford, 
as much new machinery as they thought 
they wanted, 

That leads some farmers to cancel their 
orders in advance of delivery. Others 
turn down the machinery when it ar- 
rives, One farmer has just canceled a 
$5,800 order, placed a year ago, for a 
heavy tractor, a corn picker and a com- 
bine. He said a 28-cent drop in the price 
he could get for his corn, and a 67-cent 
break in the soybean price, convinced 
him that he could not afford that much 
machinery. Not, at any rate, until the 
price of machinery also came down, 

Another farmer turned down a tractor 
when he missed an expected $5,000 prof- 
it and instead lost his feed cost in selling 
a batch of feeder cattle at 22 cents a 





~—MecManigal from Gendreau 


MACHINES IN THE. FIELD 
The seller keeps bumping into competition 
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pound, It had cost him nearly 29 cents 
a pound to buy and fatten the cattle. 

These examples are typical, There are 
many like them in Grundy County, as 
there are elsewhere in the farm belt. 

One important farm-equipment dealer, 
however, feels that current cancellations 
are not the last word. He predicts that 
the farmers will come around for machin- 
ery when they are ready to use it in the 
plowing and planting season. Meanwhile 
he demonstrates his machines in the field 
and gives sales talks in farm living rooms, 
where prospects relish their new-found 
advantage in a buyers’ market, And at 
every turn he bumps into his competitors. 

This dealer also finds it necessary to 
take his customers’ used machinery in 
trade-ins, sometimes at rather fancy fig- 
ures. This he has not done for years. 
With more sales effort and large trade-in 
allowances, however, this dealer man- 
ages to sell almost as much machinery as 
he did last year. 

Urgent demand for new cars is dry- 
ing up in the same fashion as the de- 
mand for farm machinery. This has oc- 
curred much sooner than anyone ex- 
pected. Says one car dealer: 

“Three or four months ago it looked as 
though we could sell all the cars we ever 
would be able to get. Now high-priced 
and medium-priced cars are On an im- 
mediate-delivery basis. The lowest-priced 
cars will be selling that way in three to 
four months.” 

Cancellations of car orders and turn- 
downs on deliveries are numerous, Deal- 
ers often call six or eight farmers before 
they find one ready to take a car, even in 
the lowest price range. One farmer has 
turned down three cars in 60 days. He in- 
tends to replace an old second car, but 
is in no hurry. Another farmer who had 
never been on a waiting list got a me- 
dium-priced car in three days with an 
above-cost allowance for a 1946 model. 
Then he found he could have had any of 
a half dozen other cars, in various me- 
dium-priced lines, about as readily. 

The used-car market is perking up. 
That’s partly seasonal and partly because 
the downward turn in prices have made 
good used cars attractive to less prosper- 
ous farmers. 

Building materials are in almost as 
great demand as last year, chiefly to build 
corncribs and granaries. Farmers must 
have them to store corn, either for their 
own use or to qualify for the Government 
corn loan of $1.37 a bushel, They also 
expect to recover part of the cost by col- 
lecting a prospective federal fee of 10 
to 15 cents a bushel for corn that is held 
in farm storage for another year. Scores 

of farmers also are replacing machine 
sheds that are too small for machinery 
they bought in the last few years. 

This type of building is easy to do now, 
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and lumber dealers say the cost is 10 to 
15 per cent less than a year ago. 

Paint is in fairly brisk demand, Farm- 
ers object to paying $6 a gallon for paint 
that once cost $2.50, but they put prop- 
erty maintenance ahead of prices, Wall- 
paper for redecorating homes also sells 
readily, Farm wives are buying about as 
much of this as they did last year. 

In other trade lines, sales are soft- 
ening. 

Home appliances are piling up in 
stores, and competition in this field is not 
far from the cutthroat stage. Farmers 
who used to offer $100 bonuses for a re- 
frigerator or a range now demand a $100 
trade-in allowance for a used appliance 
worth no more than $50. They often get 
$75. Others insist upon and get discounts 
for cash, sometimes 10 per cent. 

Main trouble in appliances is that 16 
merchants are trying to sell to fewer 
than 2,500 families in the trading area. 
Merchants predict that within a year half 
the appliance dealers will close out. 

Tires, highly important in an area 
where tractors and trucks must be kept 
running, sell slowly and at heavy dis- 
counts from list prices. But furniture 
sales are well maintained, although there 
is a good deal of shopping for lower 
prices. More farmers also are buying fur- 
niture on credit this year. 





MONEY IN THE BANK 


Dry goods, notions and housewares 
are bought freely by farm wives, despite 
a lot of complaint about high prices. 
Women’s-clothing sales are lagging a bit, 
and, while men’s work clothing sells well, 
farmers frequently decide to make the 
good suit do another year. 

When the farmer stays in Grundy Cen- 
ter all day, he finds he can get a lunch 
for 75 cents, down from $1, and a steak 
dinner for $1.50, But there is no buyers’ 
market in the hotel. That is kept filled 
by traveling salesmen working hard on 
local merchants, 

Spending caution by farmers seems 
to stem chiefly from a more pessimistic 
attitude. Except for farmers who got 
caught with $30 feeder cattle in a falling 
market, few farmers have up to this time 
been hurt. 

Farmers’ debts are not troublesome. 
Mortgages are few and small, and short- 
term debts are being paid off. 

Savings-bond holdings have increased. 
Income remains high, too, although it 
promises to be smaller this year than in 
1948. Price supports will sustain this in- 
come. In corn, alone, Grundy County ex- 
pects to get around $3,500,000 in Gov- 
ernment cash this year, That will be for 
corn already placed under loan, and ad- 
ditional corn expected to go under Joan 
by June 30, 
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—McManigal from Gendreau 


The buyer keeps a cautious eye on his cash 
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‘FAIR DEAL’ HURDLE: RURAL VOTES 


City-Country Split Explains Balky Congress 


Real reason for Truman trou- 
bles in Congress is showing up. 
Truman program is caught up in 
city-vs.-country issues. 

Promises on labor laws, mini- 
mum wage, civil rights, most of 
the “Fair Deal’’ appeal to city 
people, industrial areas. 

But men from noncity districts 
control Congress. They are in 
position to beat Mr. Truman on 
most issues if they choose. 


President Truman, looking over the 
state of his “Fair Deal,” is beginning 
to wonder if the 1948 election really 
meant what he thought it did. Fresh- 
men members of Congress are wonder- 
ing, too. They came to Washington 
thinking they were to be a part of a 
new crusade. But the President has 
been stopped in his tracks and is hav- 
ing to resurvey the field. 

At the moment, the President is trying 
a new approach to Congress. His new 
manner is friendly and conciliatory. His 
mood is one of compromise. He is meet- 
ing new members of Congress at informal] 
dinners, chatting with them in simple, 
homely fashion. In congenial atmosphere, 


the President and his party leaders are 
getting acquainted with members and 
trying to improve relations between the 
White House and Congress. 

This is a direct reversal of the earlier 
approach. At the outset, Mr. Truman laid 
down his program with the assumption 
that Congress would adopt it as a matter 
of course. The President thought he had 
a mandate from the people. He simply 
assumed that Congress would do what 
he asked. But things did not work out 
that way. His program was not enacted. 
Instead, Congress turned upon the Presi- 
dent and began to criticize. 

The same men who fought many 
phases of the New Deal program of the 
late Franklin D. Roosevelt still hold the 
key to Congress. They stand in the way 
of the President’s program. The majori- 
ties are there, but the program does 
not budge. 

The real situation in Congress is 
one that Mr. Truman can do very little 
about. In spite of fair-sized majorities in 
both houses, Democratic leaders see lit- 
tle hope of getting his program through 
without large compromises all along the 
line. The reason, as explained by those 
who know the situation best, is simple 
and basic. 

It is this: The President’s program 
was drawn to deal with big-city prob- 
lems, such as labor, minimum wages, 
economic controls. But Congress is domi- 
nated by men from small towns and 


rural areas. Some of these are farming 
areas, some are not; but they are not 
big-city in type. The interests of their 
districts automatically gives three-fifths 
of the members of Congress, of both 
parties, little enthusiasm for Mr. Tru- 
man’s program. They oppose it, or are 
lukewarm toward it. 

Men who know Congress best say 
that this is a barrier that is reared by 
the historical make-up of congressional 
districts and by the manner in which 
these geographical areas are mapped out 
by State legislatures. It reaches back 
into the traditional rural-urban conflict 
inside the States themselves. 

What happens is that Presidents are 
elected by the votes of men and women 
who live in urban areas. The last Census 
Bureau study of urban and rural popu- 
lation shows that 83,860,000 persons live 
in cities, 58,201,000 in rural areas. This 
is about 59 per cent of the population, 
or three fifths, in cities. 

Voting on a State-wide basis, these are 
the men and women who swing the elec- 
toral votes of States and win presidential 
elections. Presidential programs are 
adapted to catch these votes. 

But, in State after State, the legislatures 
are dominated by noncity members who 
are distrustful of city influence on legis- 
lation. And the State legislatures work 
out the geography of congressional dis- 
tricts. In so doing, they balance off cities 
against rural population in such a way 
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Standing in the way of the Democratic program: hard facts of political geography 
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LABOR COMMITTEE CHAIR 





—Plummer from Black Star 


MEN: REP. JOHN LESINSKI AND SENATOR ELBERT THOMAS 
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Cutting down the chances for Mr. Truman’s labor bill: a solid bloc of Taft-Hartley supporters 


as to give the city voters a much smaller 
voice in Congress than they have in 
choosing a President. This is particularly 
noticeable in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

There are 435 members of the House. 
Of these, 276 come from districts that 
are dominated by rural voters; 159 come 
from districts that may be classed as 
urban. Roughly, this works out to about 
three fifths of the House membership 
from districts that are small-town and 
rural in thought. And the feelings of their 
districts tend to be reflected in the votes 
of members, 

In the Senate, whose members are 
elected on a State-wide basis, the lines 
are less plainly evident. But indications 
—as reflected by Senate roll calls—are 
that the division between urban and 
rural members is little different there 
from that of the House members. 

The coalition of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats grows out of this 
tural-urban division. Of the Democrats 
in the House, 93 come from rural dis- 
tricts in the South. Fifty-one others come 
from rural districts in other States. Thus, 
144 of the 263 House Democrats reflect 
the thinking of rural districts. 

Except for a few members in Eastern 
cities, virtually all of the Republicans 
come from rural districts. As many as 
150 of the 171 House Republicans thus 
are ready to join the 144 rural Demo- 
crats and go against the President on 
rural-urban issues. Even if many mem- 
bers fell away from this combination, 
there still would be left more than the 
218 members needed to make up a ma- 
jority of the House. 

In the Senate, Majority Leader Scott 
W. Lucas, of Illinois, and his whip, 
Francis J. Myers, of Pennsylvania, are 
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wrestling with the same problem. Twenty 
or more Democrats may break away to 
vote with the Republicans at any time. 
The leaders can pick up only a handful 
of Republican votes to offset these losses. 
Even the Democratic President pro tem 
of the Senate, Kenneth D. McKellar, of 
Tennessee, joins the bolters on occasion. 
This means that Mr. Truman’s men can 
bank on getting only about a third of the 
Senate behind much of his program. 

In the Senate, as in the House, the 
coalition grows up out of a mutuality of 


‘thought of the Democrats and the Re- 


publicans. They represent the same kind 
of district. Their interests are the same. 
And they vote alike. 

A measuring rod to show the extent 
of the rural-urban division on such a sub- 
ject as labor is the voting on Mr. Tru- 
man’s veto of the Taft-Hartley Act in the 
80th Congress. 

In the House, only 11 Republicans 
voted to sustain the President’s veto. 
And 106 Democrats voted against the 
President. The total vote to override was 
331 to 83. Of the Democrats who voted 
against the President on that issue—and 
for the enactment of the Taft-Hartley 
bill—86 are back in the House. There 
are 171 Republicans in the House. No 
more than 11 are likely to break away. 
Thus, 160 Republicans and at least 86 
Democrats might be expected to vote 
against repeal of. the Taft-Hartley Act; 
this would be 246 votes, 28 more than the 
218 needed to swing the House. 

This is the situation that Labor Com- 
mittee Chairman John Lesinski, of Mich- 
igan, is up against in the House. Senator 
Elbert D. Thomas of Utah, chairman of 
the Senate Labor Committee, is con- 
fronted by an almost exact situation in 
the Senate. The vote there in the last 


Congress was 68 to 25 to override Mr. 
Truman’s veto, with 20 Democrats vot- 
ing with the Republicans to override and 
3 Republicans voting with the Demo- 
cratic forces to support the President. 

Thirty-nine of those who voted against 
the President were not up for election 
and still remain in the Senate. Eleven of 
those who voted against the President— 
and for enactment of the Taft-Hartley 
bill over his veto—were re-elected. And 
four House members, who voted against 
the President on the same issue, have 
been elected to the Senate. On the face 
of that vote, there now are 54 Senators, 
five more than needed, who are on 
record in favor of the Taft-Hartley 
measure, 

With some variations, the same meas- 
uring rod can be laid upon many other 
parts of Mr. Truman’s program. The 
figures will alter as the issues change, 
but the votes are grounded upon the 
urban-rural division, which changes but 
little from Congress to Congress. 

The net result is that Mr. Truman 
usually can be beaten on any issue that 
does not fit the mood of both rural and 
urban members. His leaders are trying 
to impress the President now with the 
realities of the situation.. This urban- 
rural conflict really is the dividing line 
between Northerners and Southerners in 
his own party. 

Democratic congressional leaders are 
trying to lessen the conflict in their own 
party. There have been open threats by 
urban members to block rural legislation, 
to even the score for the urban legisla- 
tion that rural members block. The ef- 
fort now is to find a middle ground on 
which both groups can agree. And Mr. 
Truman’s new gestures of conciliation 
are a move in this direction. 
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Europe Beckons U.S. Vacationers 
Tours Will Be Like Old Days, but More Costly 


Vacationing in Europe this 
summer will be something like 
the old days. Food, comforts are 
expensive but fairly plentiful. 

Transportation still is a bottle- 
neck. A two-week stay will cost 
from $200 up, plus the fare. 

A survey of popular vacation 
spots shows what U. S. travelers 
can expect, country by country. 


LONDON 

Americans who plan to visit Britain 
on vacations are going to pay more for 
what they get than they will pay in 
France or in Italy. But they will be 
much more comfortable this year than 
they were in 1948. 

Food, for example, is more plentiful. 
The American tourist can get orange juice 
and shell eggs for breakfast—both rare 
items in 1948. There is not much bacon 
on Britain’s breakfast tables, and steak 
and roast beef are hard to find in any 
restaurant or hotel dining room. But 
there is more variety in the British menu 
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now than at any time since the war. There 
are more sweets, more cheese, more kinds 
of vegetables and salads. In addition, an 
American can get his meals without a ra- 
tion card unless he stays in Britain for 
more than a month. 

The cost of vacationing in Britain 
ranges up from a minimum of about $15 
a day. A young and hardy American 
student can get a room without bath, do 
his sight-seeing by bus, eat in cheap res- 
taurants and get through two weeks in 
Britain for about $200. On this budget, 
however, the student will have nothing to 
spend for cigarettes, drinks or souvenirs. 

A couple, traveling less austerely than 
the student, can budget a stay in Britain 
for about $40 a day. This will cover a 
room with bath in a good hotel, meals in 
good restaurants, an occasional cocktail, 
taxis, theaters and, perhaps, the cost of 
hiring a car to travel about the English 
countryside for several days. 

Smokers visiting Britain have a prob- 
lem. Cigarettes cost 70 cents for a pack 
of 20, and a good Havana cigar is priced 
at $2. Furthermore, Americans who try 
to bring their own tobacco to Britain must 
pay duty of $12.75 a pound. That means 
about 65 cents a pack for cigarettes. In 
addition, British customs agents often are 
strict about such things as American cam- 
eras and typewriters. They may require 
tourists to post cash bonds to cover the 
duty, although the money is refunded to 
the tourists when they take the bonded 
equipment out of the country. 

Taxi fares are one of the few items in 
Britain that are not more expensive than 
before the war. The rate is still 20 cents 
a mile. An American who brings his own 
car to Europe, at a cost of about $450, 
round trip, may buy enough gasoline in 
Britain to take him from the port of entry 
to his farthest destination and back with 
additional gasoline for 1,000 miles of 
driving. Gasoline costs 42 cents a gallon. 

Britain expects to earn many dollars 
transporting American tourists to Europe 
and back on British ships and planes. 
Transatlantic passage already is a bottle- 
neck. It’s-no longer possible for Ameri- 
cans to get passage to Europe and back 
this summer for the $320 minimum by 
ship. This is due to heavy advance book- 
ings. But travel agents expect 500,000 
Americans to spend close to $1,000,000,- 
000 in Europe this summer and Britain 
will provide more transportation than any 
other country. Round-trip air fare, New 
York to London, is $630. Flying from 





London to Paris costs $32; from London 
to Rome, $117.60, and from London t 
Stockholm, $108.60. 

Americans who choose Scandinavia 
for a vacation this summer can try a new 
plan for sight-seeing. Leaders in various 
fields in Norway, Sweden and Denmark 
have volunteered as hosts and guides for 
American visitors taking a 30-day all. 
expense tour through those countries late 
this summer. The idea is to bring Amer. 
icans into direct contact with everyday 
life in the three countries. 


PARIS 

France is expecting to entertain 250. 
000 U.S. tourists this year with good 
food, wine, luxury shops and night clubs 
in Paris and fine scenery in the provinces. 
The country is much better off this year 
than last. That means tourists will be 
more comfortable with a wider choice of 
things to do and to buy, but it also means 
that France is not as cheap for Americans 
as it was last year. 

Tourists in France today can no longer 
sell their dollars on the black market 
for 500 francs or more, as they did in 
1948. Instead, black-market prices on dol- 
lars are down to about 350 francs, fairly 
close to the official rate of 319 to the 
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@ Americans need no visas, but red 
tape slows travelers @ Food is un- 





rationed; stores are well stocked 
@ Acc dati are good; gaso- 
line, plentiful @ Trains are crowded; 


highways are fair @ A single room 
with bath costs $5; a good meal, $2 
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dollar. Risk of illegal trading is going up, 
too. Even at the official rate Americans 
will find the cost of living in France about 
one third under U, S. costs over all. 

Many of the better hotels in Paris and 
the resort cities of France already are 
booked through the summer. Good, small 
hotels still offer rooms at from $2 to $3. 
The best of Paris restaurants serve a $3 
meal, with wine, that is top quality in 
Europe. Popular inns on the outskirts of 
Paris serve five-course luncheons for $1. 

Champagne in Paris night clubs this 
summer may climb to $10 a bottle, but it 
will be better champagne than Americans 
get for the same price at home. Amer- 
icans who budget their spending, ride 
busses, take group tours and go only to 
restaurants with moderate prices can get 
a pleasant two-week vacation in Paris and 
the provinces for about $150. 

Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg, like France, require no visas for 
American tourists. In the three Low 
Countries, all food rationing is ended and 
there are no restrictions on the amount of 
gasoline tourists can buy. Price of gaso- 
line is about 36 cents a gallon. The Neth- 
erlands is expecting many American 
students who will do their touring on bi- 
cycles, and the Government has prepared 
a list of inexpensive country inns cater- 
ing to the “cycle trade.” 


FRANKFURT 

Western Germany is putting in a bid 
for American tourists this year for the first 
time. A few American tourists went to 
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Germany in 1948, but the difficulties of 
obtaining the necessary permits and the 
lack of accommodations limited the num- 
ber. Now the military authorities in the 
U.S. zone are trying to help the Bavar- 
ians, at least, to cash in on their scenery 
and get occupants for the hotels that 
catered to a big tourist traffic before 
World War II. 

To get in to Germany, tourists need a 
military entry permit. This can be ob- 
tained from the Army’s military permit 
office in Washington or New York, and 
from most American Embassies abroad. 
Applicants must present evidence that 
they have purchased accommodations in 
Germany with dollars. This can be done 
through four firms outside Germany— 
American Express Co., Thomas Cook & 
Son, American Airlines, and Pan Amer- 
ican Airways. 

So far, the British military authorities 
have made no arrangements for tourists 
to do more than travel through the British 
zone, but some hotels in the French zone 
are available for foreign visitors. Most 
tourists, however, are going to Bavaria 
and other resorts in the U.S. zone. New 
regulations are designed to ease restric- 
tions on travel, and these are going into 
effect right now. 

Tourists in Germany this summer will 
not be permitted to carry dollar currency. 
Their dollars will be carried in the form 
of traveler's checks or letters of credit. 
Furthermore, to prevent trading by tour- 
ists on the black market with smuggled 
dollars, each American must buy a mini- 


-mum of $12 worth of marks at the official 
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@ Travelers with dollars are finding 
expenses higher than last year, but 
still low in U.S. terms @ A good 
five-course meal costs $1 @ Rail- 
roads are crowded; motorists can get 
125 gallons of gasoline a month 
@ Visas are not required 
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@ There is virtually no red tape for 
tourists @ Good food and first-class 
hotels are plentiful; gasoline is unra- 
tioned @ Vacationing cost, over all, 
isaboutthesameasinU.S. @ Roads 
and railroads are excellent 
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rate for each day in Germany. He can, 
and probably will, spend more. 

Cards issued to tourists when they enter 
Germany are valid for three 4,500-calorie 
meals each day. A tourist can get a fair 
meal for about $1 in an ordinary German 
restaurant. For a good meal, including 
such luxuries as Danish butter and Mu- 
nich beer made for export, he must go to 
hotels licensed by the U.S. authorities 
and pay about $3. 

More than half of Bavaria’s 
hotels are open, providing space for 85,- 
000 tourists and convalescents. Additional 
hotels are opening every week. Many are 
booked ahead for the summer by travel 
agencies which operate all-expense tours 
of the U.S. zone from various European 
capitals. These tours now cost from $15 
to $20 a day. It is expected that cheaper 
tours of German areas will be offered 
this summer. 

Travel is restricted by zonal bound- 
aries. Within the U.S. zone, tourists can 
move freely by rail, and motorists with 
their own cars can get over 50 gallons 
of gasoline each week. The Russians, 
however, permit no Western tourists in 
their zone of occupation in Germany. Mil- 
itary authorities are not making seats 
for tourists available on planes flying the 
Berlin “air lift.” 

For a restricted look behind the Iron 
Curtain, however, the American tourist 
can go to Vienna, which, like Berlin, is 
an island in the Soviet zone of occupa- 
tion. The Russian authorities in Austria 
issue special gray cards which can be 


resort 
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obtained from the military permit office 
in Washington or in U.S. Embassies 
abroad. With these cards an American 
tourist can take a train through the Soviet 
zone to Vienna, though there are no stop- 
over privileges. 

Tourists intending to visit Austria must 
start by purchasing tourist cards issued by 
the Austrian Government at the price of 
$1.67 for each day’s stay. These can be 
bought at travel agencies outside Austria. 
They entitle the bearer to a ration card 
and can be exchanged inside the cou: try 
for Austrian schillings at the official rate 
of exchange. Military permits issued by 
the U.S. authorities on presentation of 
these cards permit the bearers to go to 
any part of the Western zones of Austria. 


BERN 

The Swiss Government has cut almost 
all restrictions on travel to bring in Amer- 
ican tourists. Americans need no visas 
and can bring in as many dollars as they 
like. They can change $200 a week at the 
official rate of 4.25 Swiss francs, but, to 
get more francs, they must change at the 
free rate of 3.90. They need not register 
with the police, which is a requirement 
in many European countries. Gasoline is 
not rationed, but the price is 66 cents a 
gallon. 

By European standards, Switzerland 
is expensive. Over all, the cost of a vaca- 
tion in Switzerland is about the same as 
that of a U.S. vacation. Good meals 


range from $1.50 to $5, depending on 
the restaurant. A’ single bedroom with- 
out bath runs from $2.25 to $6; rooms 
with bath start at about $4. 

Swiss railways, most of which are 
electrified, operate on schedule—trains 
are rarely late and are crowded only on 





—French Line 


TRANSATLANTIC PASSAGE 
Bookings: heavy advance 
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AN AMERICAN IN PARIS 
Expected: 249,999 more 


week ends. The railways offer the tour- 
ist a special ticket for $25 which is good 
for 15 days and entitles the holder to 
travel anywhere in the country on rail- 
ways, busses and lake steamers for six 
days without additional cost, after which 
he is charged half the regular fare. A 
similar ticket for 30 days, with 12 days of 
unlimited travel, costs $39. 

Aim of the Swiss authorities this year is 
to get tourists to visit smaller resorts. Last 
summer, when 1,000,000 tourists of all 
nationalities came to Switzerland, large 
resorts were filled to capacity while less 
than 50 per cent of the rooms in smaller 
resorts were occupied. In, addition, hotel 
owners complained, too many tourists 
stayed only overnight in a number of re- 
sorts, rather than settling down for long 
stays in one resort after a brief tour of 
the country. 

Americans visiting Switzerland this 
summer will see a lot of American soldiers 
on tour from Germany, Austria and 
Trieste. Since the end of the war, 311,000 
American soldiers and American officials 
of the occupied areas have vacationed in 
Switzerland, many of them on all-expense 
tours arranged by the U.S. Army in co- 
operation with Swiss authorities. 


ROME 
Main hazard for American tourists in 
Italy is the amount of incompetence and 
delay they will find among minor officials 
who have instructions to be nice to Amer- 
icans but are in no hurry to part company 
with the visitors. No visas are required 
for Americans, but smiling and affable 
customs officials may take hours going 
through American baggage. It takes time, 
a great deal of time, to get anything done 
by officials in this country. 


———— 


Patient travelers, however, will find 
Italy a pleasant, although relatively ex- 
pensive, place for a vacation. Cheap 
hotels in Italy rarely have the kinds of 
conveniences that American travelers ex- 
pect. To get cleanliness and plumbing, 
the American tourist must expect to pay 
a minimum of $5 for a single room and 
bath in a resort town, perhaps as much 
as $10 to $12 in Rome. 

Food is plentiful and excellent through- 
out the country. Prices for a good meal 
range from about $2 in smaller restau- 
rants to $6 or $7 with wine in the better- 
known places. 

Official rate for the lira is about 578 
to the dollar. The free rate is roughly 650 
lire. Legally, Americans are expected to 
cash their dollars at the official rate, but 
the American Express Bank in Rome still 
will hand over dollar bills in exchange for 
traveler's checks. With dollars, tourists 
can get the free rate. 

Americans who bring their cars to Italy 
can buy ordinary gasoline at 76 cents a 
gallon and antiknock gasoline for 84 
cents. A motorist with an international 
license issued by the European and Amer- 
ican motor clubs can get along with the 
minimum contact with Italian official- 
dom. Without such a document, however, 
he must renew his permits each 15 days 
and expect long delays. 

The Italian Government already has 
spent about $14,000,000 in the local cur- 
rency earned from the sale of Marshall 
Plan supplies to reconstruct hotels dam- 
aged by war and to build additional 
hotels for tourists. Nevertheless, Italy still 
lacks good moderate-priced hotel accom- 
modations. Americans must be well 
equipped with both cash and patience for 
vacations in Italy this summer. 





-Boeing Airplane Co. 
TRANSATLANTIC SLEEPER 
Bookings: still available 
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Germany's Quick Sprint 


In Race for World Trade 


Reported from FRANKFURT 


German manufacturers, back 
in business, are moving into 
world markets. This means com- 
petition for U.S., Britain, others. 

Salesmen for German firms 
are back on the road, offering 
some goods at bargain prices. 
Trade deals are being made. 

Export business for Western 
Germany now is running at a 
$1,000,000,000-a-year rate. 


German traders are making a come- 
back in the markets of the world. 
Quite suddenly, Britain, France, the 
U.S. and other nations are finding that 
German sales are beginning to cut into 
their business. 

Prewar Germany was Europe’s most 
powerful industrial nation, second only 
to the U.S. in steel output. Now, the 
postwar era of tight restriction is ending 
for Western Germany’s manufacturers. 
Factories are humming again. Imports 
of raw materials are 20 times as great 
as in 1947. Total exports are up to the 
$1,000,000,000-a-year rate. 

German salesmen are reappearing 
around the world. The Germans even 
have a big trade fair now open in New 
York City. They hope to double their 
1948 sales in the U.S., at the least. 

This revival of Western Germany as a 
potent competitor is happening so fast 
that businessmen in other countries are 
beginning to be concerned. A U. S. truck 
manufacturer finds a Scandinavian con- 
tract shifting to a German firm. France 
sees her wine sales lessened by reap- 
pearance of German Rhine wines. Dutch 
and Swiss radio manufacturers face a 
loss of business, now that German radios 
are coming back. European countries 
counting heavily on tourist trade find 
that Germans are after that business too. 

But the biggest impression is being 
made on British exporters, who see their 
German competitors being put back into 
business faster than expected. 

If Britain had all the export business 
that Germany is doing now, in addition 
to her present export trade, Britain could 
see her way clear to bringing her foreign 
trade into balance. 
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The Volkswagen, Germany’s economy 
car, has been underselling its nearest 
British counterpart by approximately 
$400. This competition is hurting British 
auto sales in the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Sweden and Switzerland. About 30,000 
cars were made in Western Germany 
last year. Production is up to an annual 
rate of 50,000 units now, and schedules 
are prepared for 160,000 cars a year, 
eventually. 

Turkey bought about $100,000 worth 
of metal piping from Britain each year 
in recent years. Now, a German supplier 
is offering a style the Turks prefer, and 
his price is cheaper. 

Under an agreement with manufac- 
turers of Western Germany, Turkey is 
buying machinery, chemicals, textiles, 
locomotives, automobiles from Germany. 
Those products once were bought large- 
ly from Britain and U.S. In exchange, 
Turkey is sending back tobacco and raw 
cotton—products that Germany formerly 
purchased from British Empire countries 
and the U. S. 

Similar agreements for expanding two- 
way trade have been concluded by 
Western Germany and 20 countries. 
Germans are selling coke, machinery 
and chemicals to Sweden and _ taking 
back fish, which Britain also supplies, 
and iron ore. Textiles from German mills 
are competing with British products in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the Balkan 
countries. 

German manufacturers are making 
every effort to re-establish themselves in 
the rich Latin-American market. In 
Argentina, they have been offering 
Diesel motors at prices 50 per cent be- 
low the price of British models. 

This kind of competition is bringing 
howls from British business interests. 
Some U. S. businesses, too, stand to lose 
from revival of German trade. Exports 
from U.S. to Germany are expected 
definitely to decline, as the Germans be- 
gin to buy more of their supplies from 
other countries they sell things to. 

That means a smaller market for U.S. 
grains, cotton, chemicals, many other 
products. Exports to Germany last year 
included $605,000,000 worth of food 
items, $73,000,000 worth of raw cotton, 
$10,000,000 worth of fertilizers, more 
than $12,000,000 worth of minerals, 
metals and oil, $1,700,000 worth of 
machinery. 


At the same time, German manufac- 
turers are to be seeking larger sales to 
the U.S. That can hurt some U. S. mak- 
ers of toys, photographic equipment and 
the like. About 500 German business 
firms at the New York City fair are of- 
fering U. S. buyers more than 2,000 items 
of merchandise, from beer to the Volks- 
wagen. 

German sales to the U.S. amounted 
to $30,000,000 in 1948. Prewar sales 
were around $200,000,000 a year. The 
Germans hope to regain and surpass 
that volume in the future. 

The German comeback in world mar- 
kets is running at least six months ahead 
of its schedule, as laid out under the 
Marshall Plan. This progress is the result 
of support given to German revival by 
the U.S. and British governments. 

The U.S. wants Germany to be made 





—International 


GERMAN MACHINERY 
... the comeback was sudden 


self-sufficient as soon as possible so oc- 
cupation costs—now about $1,000,000,- 
000 a year—can be stopped. Britain 
wants to lower costs in Germany too, 
and the British Government hopes to 
work out a favorable system of trade. 
Arrangements are being made for a 
British-German trade program during 
the July, 1949, to June, 1950, period. 
Western Germany will take raw materials 
from British Empire countries, metals, 
foods and machinery from Britain. In 
return, Britain will take steel scrap, and 
textiles for the colonial market, from 
Western Germany. 

By such deals the British hope to 
benefit from Germany’s revival. But some 
British exporters, and exporters in other 
countries, are going to suffer from re- 
entry of Germany into the competition 
for world trade. 
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FEWER NEW BUSINESSES FOR U.S. 


Failure Rate Rises 900 Per Cent Since 1945 


Going into business is becom- 
ing less popular. Business fail- 
ures are increasing as the down- 
turn develops. 

Wholesalers head the list of 
firms going under. Manufactur- 
ers are hit, too. Retailers are in 
pretty good shape, so far. 

But new businesses are declin- 
ing. Chances are that business 
population will drop in 1949 for 
the first time in six years. 





Business failures 
are beginning to in- 
crease sharply as the 


1,322 
BUSINESS 


downturn in busi- FAILURES 
ness activity gets un- & 
der way. Failures a 
now are occurring at 8 


ten times the rate 
that prevailed at the 
end of the war and 


at nearly two thirds 


March, 1939 
the prewar rate. 


A shakedown is starting for a million or 
more of the concerns that began opera- 
tion in the postwar sellers’ market. In the 
months just ahead, hundreds of thou- 
sands of these firms are to meet real com- 
petition for the first time. It is likely to 
be a period in which only the strongest 
of the new firms will survive, and one in 
which thousands of established concerns, 
as well as new ones, will go under. 

Birth rate for new firms, at the same 
time, is expected to drop sharply if busi- 
ness activity continues to weaken and 
buyers take over more and more markets. 
That birth rate already is far below its 
postwar peak. 

Business population, as a result, is 
expected to decline in 1949 for the first 
time since 1943. What that downturn can 
mean to the U.S. economy is indicated 
by recent experience. 

Growth of business population since 
the end of the war has been at the fastest 
rate on record. About 1,400,000 new firms 
have been formed since V-J Day—nearly 
half as many as there were in operation 
at the end of the war. At a time when 
anything could be sold at almost any 
price, and when millions of people had 
savings on hand, the rush to get into busi- 
ness set new records. 
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The number of firms in construction 
more than doubled in the five years end- 
ing December, 1948. Wholesale-trade 
firms rose nearly 65 per cent in number, 
retail firms 35 per cent. Manufacturing 
population jumped more than 40 per cent 
and commercial service population 37 
per cent. 

New demand for all kinds ‘of goods 


_ and services that resulted from the high 


business birth rate has been a strong prop 
for the business boom. Formation of new 
concerns since the war has meant a capi- 
tal investment amounting to more than 

7,000,000,000, according to official re- 
ports. That boost in demand for plant 
and equipment, raw materials, inven- 
tories and labor occurred just when estab- 
lished firms were reconverting from war 
and expanding. The end of the rise in 
business population means an end to that 
huge volume of demand. 

Weakening of the boom in busi- 
ness population, so far, has been due to a 
drop in business starts, more than to a 
rise in business stops. 

In 1946, births of new firms reached 
an annual rate of more than 700,000 dur- 
ing the first half year. Business deaths— 
only a small part of them actually fail- 
ures—were fewer than 200,000 in the 
same period. The resulting net increase in 
the number of concerns operating was at 
an annual rate of 500,000. 

In 1947, there was a drop in business 
births and a rise in business deaths. Busi- 
ness population, even so, increased by 
more than 180,000. 

In 1948 and 1949, the excess of busi- 
ness starts over business stops has shrunk 
almost to nothing. In the first quarter of 
1948, this excess still was high enough for 
a 100,000-a-year increase in the total 
business population. But latest official 
figures show that the annual rate of 
increase in the third quarter of 1948 was 
only 30,000—94 per cent below the post- 
war peak. 

What has happened to the business 
population since last 
September is indi- 85 
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business failures. BUSINESS 
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In March, 1945, firms were failing at a 
record low rate of 85 a month. By 1948, 
it had jumped to 477 failures per month, 
And in March, 1949, it is estimated that 
850 concerns failed. If the rise that has 
prevailed in recent months continues, 
failures this year will reach an annual rate 
at least equal to the 1939 rate of 1,322 
shown in the first chart on this page. 

Dollar losses have risen even more 
sharply than failures. Firms now failing 
have an average of $47,000 each in lia- 
bilities, against $12,359 each in 1939. 

Pattern of failures, at this time, 
may indicate what is ahead for firms in 
various kinds of business. That pattern 
shows a wide variation in failure rates- 
that is, failures per 1,000 firms in opera- 
tion. 

Wholesale-trade firms now are go- 
ing under at the highest rate. So far this 
year, they have been failing at an annual 
rate of 6 firms for every 1,000 wholesale 
firms in business. 
This is double the 850 
rate of a year ago. 
BUSINESS 


Manufacturing 
and mining failure FAILURES 
rate is next highest. e 
The 168 failures of & 
such firms per month 8 


this year is at an an- 
nual rate of 5.7 per 
1,000. 

Construction con- 
tractors, so far, are 
failing at a much lower rate—2.5 firms 
per 1,000. 

Retail stores also are withstanding 
the downturn more successfully, so far. 
The total number of failures is higher 
among such firms than among any other 
group. But their failure rate is only 2.1 
per 1,000. 

Commercial - service firms — barbers, 
cleaners and others—are standing up best 
of all. Their failure rate is less than 1 per 
1,000. 

Collapse of firms, in the downturn that 
now is starting, probably will follow that 
pattern, on the basis of trends in the busi- 
ness population since 1929. The single 
exception may be in wholesale trade, 
which ordinarily ranks lower on the mor- 
tality list. What this means, if the histori- 
cal pattern is followed in the period 
ahead, is that declines in business popu- 
lation will be heaviest in manufacturing 
and mining, next in construction, then in 
wholesale trade, retail trade, and last in 
commercial service. 
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It took all the courage I had to face Charley 


ee MONTHS AFTER Charley was hurt 
in a car smash-up, we had a meeting in 
my office to decide what to do. 


Charley had been our sales manager for 
twenty-two years—a ‘‘stemwinder,” too. 
Ours is a small company, as corporations 
go, and we didn’t have an assistant sales 
manager. 

So we had to hire another man to take 
Charley’s place when the doctor told us 
he would be laid up for a long time— 
perhaps for good. 

Finally, we reached a decision about 
Charley’s pay and I went to see him the 
next day. 

It took all the courage I had to face 
him—to tell Charley we couldn’t keep on 
paying his full salary. 

What we had decided we could afford 
won’t even begin to take care of Charley 
and his family the way they had lived since 
he bought that big house, back in °37. But 
even what we are going to pay is enough 





to be a serious drain on our payroll. 


In that same meeting we had about 
Charley, we decided to ask our Travelers 
man to set up a Business Accident Plan 
for our key men. 

Our plan is in effect now. And although 
it’s too late to help Charley, we have made 
sure that a situation like his will never 
again come up in our organization. 

e e 2 
Policies issued under a Travelers Business 
Accident Plan cover all accidental injuries 
—on the job and off. 

With this plan, your key men are as- 
sured that medical expenses will be paid 
and a weekly income provided in case 
they’re injured. If the injury puts them 
on the shelf permanently, they’re sure of 
an income for life. 

You benefit in a business way because 
you never risk the unproductive drag on 
payroll that continuing the salary of an 
injured man involves. And thin': of the 


deep-down satisfaction you'll get from 
knowing that you’ve done so much to 
make sure of the financial security of the 
people who work for you! 

Business Accident Insurance is only one 
of several forms of employee insurance 
protection that The Travelers, pioneers in 
employee insurance, have developed to 
suit the needs of big and small companies. 

Why not talk over your employee- 
insurance needs with your Travelers agent 


or broker? 
On all forms of employee 
insurance and group pensions 


you will be well served by 


The Travelers 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Trav- 
elers Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire 
Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford 15. Connecticut. 
Serving the insurance public in the United 
States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865. 











HOW MUCH FOR ARMS SPENDING— 


RECESSION OR BOOM? 
AN ANALYSIS BY EDWIN G. NOURSE 


Chairman, Council of Economic Advisers to the President 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Edwin G. Nourse, Chairman 
of the President’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
has raised the issue of how far this country can 
go in military spending without interfering with 
the civilian economy. 

Mr. Nourse’s remarks were made at the Penta- 
gon last week to an audience of industrialists, 
publishers, labor leaders and other prominent 
persons. What he said is important because of 





his position as an adviser to the President on 
economic trends and because of his standing as 
an economist. One of the duties of the Council is 
to recommend policies that will maintain em- 
ployment, production and purchasing power. 

Because it has been the subject of much sig- 
nificant comment both at the White House and 
on Capitol Hill, Mr. Nourse’s address is printed 
here in full text. 








Last November, I addressed an orientation confer- 
ence similar to this on the subject “Economic Im- 
plications of Military Preparedness.” I began by 
drawing a contrast between the purely military point 
of view and the purely economic point of view, and 
said that there should be a blending or reconcilement 
of these views rather than conflict between them. 

Members of the military profession are ‘technicians 
in the science of defense. Since the economy and the 
social structure, hardly less than the political state, 
are lost if the system of military security should fail, 
the plan the military offers must be one that provides 
every technically available safeguard against any and 
all foreseeable threats. In a word, they think of the 
total resources of the country as potentially available 
for implementing the security effort. 

The economist’s thinking is definitely cast in a dif- 
ferent mold. His basic purpose is to provide con- 
sumers with the greatest volume of goods and services. 
Every unit of man power or material withdrawn for 
military use is a cost without result product (except 
in the collateral sense of pageantry, contributions to 
technology, or incidental improvement in roads or 
other works that serve civilian as well as military 
uses). Ideally the economist’s work would be directed 
toward getting the most efficient administration of 
economic resources, with security assumed or, at least, 
with military insecurity adequately guarded against 
by a very minor allocation of men and natural re- 
sources. 

There is, however, a common ground on‘which the 
military man and the businessman or economist can 
and must meet. This common ground is likewise the 
field of decision on which the President, the Congress, 
and the thoughtful citizen must take their stand dur- 
ing the next few months and over the ensuing years. 


The common problem in whose solution both points 
of view and both types of professional competence 
are required is that of the needed balance between 
the military striking force and the civilian reservoir 
of men, morale, and machinery upon which the actual 
fighting force must depend in this day of indus- 
trialized war. 


Preparedness vs. Business as Usual 


The old adage that “an army travels on its belly” 
has now to be enlarged to the form “travels on the 
economic machine that maintains the physical well- 
being of the soldier and keeps him supplied with 
efficient weapons.” In providing the means of mod- 
ern war the whole structure of economic society is 
involved. Hence in times either of war or of peace, 
the economist and the businessman are integral parts 
of the command organization no less than the general 
and the admiral. And in times like the present, tense 
but still short of war, we have to weigh with utmost 
nicety the needs of miltiary preparedness against the 
possibilities of carrying on business as usual and the 
rate at which we can make social and cultural 
progress. 

Moreover, since war has now become “total,” it in- 
volves a very large ideological element. Both during 
the time of actual conflict and in the days of peace 
that precede it, workers and farmers, citizens as a 
whole, must find the affairs of the economy so con- 
ducted that they are convinced that our institutions 
provide them with the sort of life that is worth living 
and worth defending. The country that advances the 
welfare of its citizens lays a foundation of prepared- 
ness that the garrison state never can. 

On V-J Day, the people of the United States looked 
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Sudden cut in defense spending could bring serious setback—But bigger or 


prolonged outlays might impair economic preparedness—Morale may 


suffer if military demands continue to delay schools and roads 


forward confidently to rapid and extensive disarma- 
ment and we all rather assumed that the new highs 
of industrial and agricultural productivity demon- 
strated during the war would soon bring us a new 
Golden Age of peacetime prosperity and enjoyment. 
Then on March 17 of last year, President Truman 
brought the bad news that international develop- 
ments required us in some measure to postpone this 
prospect and divert a substantially larger amount of 
our annual product to rearmament. The military 
chiefs followed Mr. Truman a day or two later, spell- 
ing out this need in terms of $3,000,000,000 annually 
of added budget load. The economic results were al- 
most immediate. A process of market adjustment then 
under way toward lower price levels promptly gave 
way to a new burst of inflation that, by early fall, 
carried both wholesale and consumer prices up to new 
postwar peaks. 

The reasons for this impact of the preparedness 
program on the economy are quite evident. We had 
had two years and a half of vigorous postwar recon- 
version. During this period we were still feeling the 
tremendous economic momentum of the war in- 
fluence, with its creation of superabundant monetary 
purchasing power and its accumulation of enormous 
unsatisfied wants, public and private—from high- 
ways, dams, generating plants, factory equipment, 
and operating inventories to houses, passenger cars, 
electric toasters, and bed linen. What we were wit- 
nessing in the market was an inability of end prod- 
ucts to satisfy simultaneous demands of the market 
for capital goods, current consumption goods, and ex- 
ports on the level that unprecedented savings, high 
current earnings, and foreign demand made possible. 
Hence we were being swept along in the grip of a 
strongly inflationary current, inadequately stemmed 
either by Government policies or by private self- 
restraint. 


Dangers of Controls 


When I addressed the Orientation Conference in 
November, the process of budget making was under 
way, and there were strong indications that the zeal 
of the military or the Congress, the apprehénsiveness 
of the citizenry, and local pressures for the expansion 
of military works might combine to produce a sub- 
stantial enlargement of military expenditures. 
Analyzing this possibility in purely economic terms, 
I came to the conclusion that substantial increase of 
this sort would so aggravate the scarcities of strategic 


materials and skilled labor, and so augment the flow 
of purchasing power as to fan the flames of inflation* 
and create a necessity for control measures of con- 
siderable variety and scope. 

Since we would still nominally be only in a “cold 
war,” I doubted that enough warmth of either 
patriotism or fear would be engendered to remove 
the distastefulness of such controls on the individual. 
Hence their real efficacy would be problematical. I 
suggested that the return to controls and their con- 
tinuance for some years would present a two-pronged 
danger. As a free people, we are always fearful that 
economic controls may prove habit-forming and de- 
velop a spirit of acceptance of authority over larger 
and larger areas of life and weaken the reliance of the 
people on free bargaining. If that danger is avoided, 
there is the opposite danger that, in avoiding it, we 
develop evasion or defiance of constituted authority, 
black markets, and a lowering of the moral fiber of 
our people. In any event, by giving legal sanction to 
certain structures, procedures, and property rights 
for a period of years, controls build up greater or less 
vested interests on the part of beneficiaries of these 
arrangements to have them perpetuated and build up 
vested claims of those who have been hurt by them 
to secure some offsetting benefit. Either way, it com- 
plicates the return to smooth operation of the 
economy. 


Lessened Inflation Pressures 


Soon after that first Orientation Conference, two 
important developments took place. First, the Presi- 
dent’s budget was presented, and it set a figure of 
$14,500,000,000 for the National Military Establish- 
ment and $500,000,000 for stockpiling. An additional 
$800,000,000 was proposed for universal training. 
Secretary Forrestal, [James Forrestal, then Secretary 


(Continued on page 26) 

*In considering the effects of defense expenditures upon the 
economy, we must take into account indirect as well as direct 
effects. To illustrate one such possible indirect impact, the 
President’s Budget Message pointed out that the present pay 
structure for the military services is not in balance and that it 
should be adjusted. Unless great skill is exercised in the revision 
of this pay structure and due allowance made for differences in 
retirement provisions between military and civilian employes 
of the Government, we might upset the entire structure of 
Government pay. If military pay levels were so raised that 
they were out of line with federal civilian pay, this would 
almost certainly force a substantial general upward adjustment 
of the whole federal pay roll. And a general rise in federal pay 
could quite easily disturb the wage structure of industry. 
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of Defense] in supporting that budget, pointed out 
that undue enlargement of military spending would 
weaken the national economy—“precisely the result 
some of our contemporaries would like to see.” The 
81st Congress has to weigh every defense authoriza- 
tion against the President’s call for substantial tax 
increases even on the basis of the present budget. 

A second development since November has been 
the progressive abatement of inflationary pressures. 
It is still too soon to be sure whether this easing wiil 
go so much further as to produce a real “recession” 
or whether it may level out or give way to renewed 
forces of inflation. Moreover, the weakness that has 
been reflected in recent price movements has occurred 
primarily in the area of soft goods. In the field of hard 
goods, where additional defense expenditures would 
have their main impact, there has been, it is true, 
some tendency toward easing, but it is not sufficient in 
magnitude to create a situation of surplus in this area. 
It might therefore appear that the economist would 
feel relieved of the apprehensions of such a develop- 
ment as that by which he was beset last November. 


Effect of Military Budget 


In fact some people assert or intimate that the im- 
plications of a military budget of not much over 
$15,000,000,000 are positively favorable in the present 
situation of the civilian economy. Is not the rising 
scale of disbursement under this program a useful 
and welcome prop to a commodity and labor market 
which shows what some people regard as an alarming 
tendency to sag? Is not this just the complementary 
factor that, added to the spending plans of business 
and the “propensity to spend” of farmers and city 
consumers, will give the economy confidence as well 
as funds to go ahead on a good level of prosperity at 
least to the middle of 1950? 

This idea has some validity but requires important 
qualifications. There can: be no argument but that 
the cash disbursements that will take place during 
the next year or so under a military budget of pres- 
ently indicated size will be an important demand 
factor in the domestic economy. If -that amount were 
quickly and drastically reduced, the result would un- 
doubtedly be the injection of uncertainty into busi- 
ness plans and a call for adjustments so severe that 
they might, added to present soft spots, produce a 
more or less serious recession before suitable readjust- 
ments could be made. 

But that is far from saying that the present scale of 
military expenditure is really good for the economy 
and that a few billions more would be better. Presi- 
dent Truman, in scaling the several parts of his execu- 
tive budget, carefully weighed the needs of military 
security and European reconstruction against the 
strong claims of “domestic improvements and wel- 
fare.” He pointed out that we could not spend all that 
would seem absolutely desirable in any one of these 
directions because of the relative claims of each of the 
others. 


In making our economic analysis of the military 
problem, we must not forget that many domestic pro- 
grams had to be curtailed or deferred during the war 
years and the early postwar years when the reconver- 
sion of private business drew so heavily on man power, 
materials, and funds. Few people appear to realize how 
great was the accumulation of deferred maintenance 
in our total school system during the war and the 
further deterioration that both school plant and teach- 
ing personnel have suffered during postwar inflation. 
Much the same can be said as to streets and highways 
and other types of public facilities. This type of prob- 
lem is further aggravated by the fact that the acceler- 
ated rate of family formation in the war and early 
postwar years has brought more than normally in- 
creased demand on community facilities and is just 
beginning to bring larger numbers of infants to the 
schoolhouse door. Delay in developing sources of elec- 
tric power caused a brownout in important areas last 
year. 

The President regretfully ordered the postponement 
of more than a billion dollars of such expenditures in 
1947 and 1948 and made only moderate provision for 
them in the present budget. At the same time, he had 
to resist the clamors of individual and business tax- 
payers for relief, and even pointed to the need to in- 
crease taxes by at least as much as military spending 
rises above the level of last year. To provide even $15,- 
000,000,000 for military spending, he had to hold down 
on recommendations for maintenance or expansion 
of the nation’s natural resources and its public plant 
and limit the scale of social services for education, 
health, and social security—far below the level of his 
own inclination and strong demand by the people. All 
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these deferred civilian needs are still there, ready to 
employ any man power or block of materials made 
available by reduction of preparedness effort. Instead 
of military spending being needed to cure or prevent 
unemployment, as Hitler played it, we have the con- 
fidence of a free people that all the resources which 
can safely be spared from armament can be used under 
forward-looking private enterprise and public enter- 
prise to raise the living standards of the whole popula- 
tion. 

Preparedness for ‘“‘cold” war will accomplish its 
objective only if it clearly can be contained for as long 
a period as may prove necessary. Preparedness for pos- 
sibly prolonged international tension should not bor- 
row resources from the future but build up the 
economic potential and strengthen the social fabric. 
Such a long-run program must combine military pre- 
paredness with economic and financial preparedness 
and, last but not least, conditions of life that give the 
citizenry a deep conviction that theirs is a political, 
social, and economic system that is worth defending. 
This applies to the other free countries as well as our- 
selves. A defense program that is guided exclusively 
by the most perfect military considerations may im- 
pair economic and financial preparedness or give fuel 
to the development of a fifth column in our midst and 
thereby undermine its own effectiveness. 

A few simple figures may illustrate how moderate 
our Government expenditures for socially and eco- 
nomically protective purposes are as compared with 
spending for military defense purposes. $15,000,000,000 
a year means approximately $300,000,000 each week. 
As compared with this, it is proposed to spend for the 
next fiscal year as a whole $300,000,000 for federal aid 
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to education; about three-quarters as much for slum 
clearance, low-rent housing, and farm housing; a 
little less than 300 million for the promotion of public 
health; and a little more than that amount for rural 
electrification. 

This economist approach to the analysis of the pre- 
paredness problem must now be applied to the newest 
development in the security picture, namely the North 
Atlantic Pact and its effective implementation. Of 
course we cannot measure the value of this Pact merely 
by the amount of dollars involved. These expenditures 
are small in relation to the historical significance of 
the undertaking and also in relation to the total budget 
or the total productivity of our national economy. But 
it would be wrong to conclude that we can, without 
concern, add these expenditures, whatever they are, to 
present budget items for national security. Any addi- 
tion to the budget would contribute to the need for ad- 
ditional taxes or to the making of a budget deficit. 


Buying Better Security 


The basic issue here is: Does the North Atlantic 
Pact increase our national danger and therefore require 
us to make additional outlays to restore the proper 
measure of military security? Or do we propose, by 
joining in a plan of mutual assurance, to lessen the 
danger to each of the parties, and particularly to our- 
selves as the prime target of possible aggression? The 
latter seems the reasonable interpretation. In the 
somewhat technical terms of the economist and the 
business manager, we have turned to horizontal inte- 
gration of the defense function to effect operative econ- 
omies. Under this integration we expect to buy better 
security at the same cost or even, in due time, at lower 
cost than would otherwise be required. That is, we are 
now giving tangible expression to the belief that joint 
security is the truest and most economic pattern of se- 
curity under our present development of air-borne 
atomic power and of political enlightenment. 

In line with what I said earlier about the intermesh- 
ing of the military machine and the industrial plant 
and labor force, it is evident that ECA funds and ad- 
ministration must be regarded as an integral part of 
the plan of American security and sustained pros- 
perity within the setting of the world economy—that 
is, the international economy of the free nations. The 
relative parts to be played by military and by indus- 
trial preparedness in each of the participating coun- 
tries, and the relative roles to be played by each arm 
of the military service at the most effective points must 
be re-examined in the light of the new strategic con- 
cept and with no dangerous backward look at tradi- 
tional positions of prestige, historic roles, or impressive 
trappings. We cannot afford to make the costs of its 
implementation a simple addition to other military 
plans as they stood before the new alignment. Rather 
must we rework the whole operational and financial 
plan so as to gain maximum security with minimum 
strain on our economy. The problem needs to be 
handled with unsentimental business efficiency. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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MORE SECURITY FOR ALL: 






BROADER, COSTLIER PROGRAM 
AN INTERVIEW WITH ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER 


Commissioner, Social Security Administration 





EDITOR’S NOTE: A broader program of social 
security of direct interest to every individual is 
being proposed for action in Congress. 

Arthur J. Altmeyer, Commissioner of the So- 
cial Security Administration, is most intimate- 
ly acquainted with the proposed plans and 
their cost. Mr. Altmeyer has been with the So- 





cial Security system since its inception in 1935. 

The editors of U.S.News & World Report 
asked Mr. Altmeyer to come to our conference 
rooms and discuss the proposed new program. 
The interview is one of a series with leaders of 
labor, business, agriculture and national and in- 
ternational affairs. 












Q Is it true, Mr. Altmeyer, that everyone, some 
time, will be affected by the bigger Social Security 
program now proposed? 

A Yes. In fact, everyone is affected by the present 
program—directly or indirectly. Of course, many 
people are not covered directly now. 

Q There is talk that this program eventually will 
cost 20 per cent of pay roll? 

A That includes health. insurance—and even with 
that I think it is an overestimate. 

Q There would be 6 per cent or more for old age, 
wouldn't there; and 1 per cent for temporary disability 
insurance; 2 per cent for unemployment insurance; 
4 per cent for health insurance. That’s 13 per cent, 
isn’t it? 

A That’s an intermediate—or level-premium—fig- 
ure, and it assumes that wage levels will rise in the 
future at about the same rate as in the past. 

Q How much do you estimate the program will 
cost? 

A Well, I assume you are talking about a compre- 
hensive Social Security program—old age, survivors, 
permanent disability, temporary disability, unem- 
ployment insurance and health insurance. Now, that’s 
a pretty big package. The total cost might run up to 
15 per cent of pay roll eventually. 

Q What would be the dollar cost to individuals and 
business firms? 

A On the present $140,000,000,000 taxable income 
base, a fuil 15 per cent would produce $21,000,000,000 


a year. 





Q Would you put that all on workers and em- 
ployers? 

A If the whole population is covered, I think that 
the Federal Government ought to participate—that 
the rate on the worker ought not to exceed 5 per cent, 
and on the employer 5 per cent,.and the Government 
ought to contribute 5 per cent from general revenue. 


Will Taxes Go Up? 


Q If the Government pays a third of the cost later 
on, that means much heavier taxes on corporations 
and upper-income individuals. Might that not re- 
strict savings and capital investment? 

A Well, first, this is not a new, or additional, burden. 
These are costs that exist at the present time. Take 
medical care, for instance. People are paying more 
than $5,000,000,000 a year for medical care now, which 
would be covered by health insurance. It’s a question 
of spreading these costs in a bearable fashion. You 
do that by enabling workers to spread their income 
over periods of non-earning, as well as periods of 
earning. That’s the net result of contributory social 
insurance. It makes more effective savers—not less. 
And that’s where the stimulation of capital investment 
comes from—individual savings. 

Q But do you feel that this is an effective substitute 
for voluntary saving? 

A Social insurance is a system providing only 4 
minimum of protection. It should not be a substitute 
for individual saving. It should be a method of pro- 
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moting individual saving. I think that that is what it 
does. Experience has been that it promotes the sale 
of life insurance. And it has promoted development 
of private pension plans. 

Q What about the immediate cost—say in 1950— 
if your full program is adopted now? 

A For an outside figure, I would say pay-roll tax 
collections will not exceed $7,000,000,000; disburse- 
ments probably $4,500,000,000, leaving an amount of 
collections over disbursements of about $2,500,000,000 
during the first calendar year when the new program 
is just getting started. 

Q Would you favor imposing these new taxes re- 
gardless of the general condition of the economy? 

A No, I would-not. You have to move into a 
financing of the Social Security system in a way that 
takes account of existing economic conditions. But 
I say that we must think ahead and have in mind a 
plan for the long-time future. 

Q If you raised the rates now and there was a de- 
flation, might there not be a bad impact? 

A That’s right. 

Q A question that many people ask about the pro- 
gram relates to the reserve funds—are they piled up 
incash in a corner of the Treasury so that they can be 
used? 

A We have a reserve fund for old-age and survivors 
insurance of $11,000,000,000—and if you include the 
unemployment-trust funds it would be $18,000,000,000 
ormore. It has all been invested in Government ob- 
ligations. Does that mean that we will have to pay 
for Social Security all over again? 

No, it does not. The trust fund is holding Govern- 
ment obligations that otherwise would be owned by 
life-insurance companies, banks and other private 
investors. The net result is that the total Government 
debt is no greater than it otherwise would be. How- 
ever, a portion of the Government obligations, which 
would be exactly the same in any event, is being held 
in trust for beneficiaries of Social Security instead 
of being held by private investors. To that extent, 
a future administration is in a better financial position. 

If we did not have this trust fund holding a portion 
of the Government obligations, and instead that por- 



































Pay-roll taxes are going up, benefits, too, if the Truman Administra- 
tion’‘s plan is adopted—Costs could reach $7,000,000,000 


in 1950—How health insurance would work 





tion were in the hands of private investors, a future 
administration would not only have to raise taxes to 
pay interest on that portion of the Government debt; 
it would have to retire that part of the debt, and also 
would have to raise taxes to pay for the Social Secur- 
ity benefits being paid out in the year of 1975, or 2000. 


Broadening the Coverage 


Q What part of the whole program do you regard 
as the most important, Mr. Altmeyer? 

A We say that the first line of defense, which en- 
ables more Americans to enjoy the advantages of in- 
dividual initiative and thrift and private enterprise, 
is the contributory social-insurance plan. That’s the 
plan by which people pay in and employers pay in, 
and under which benefits are paid, not on a needs-test 
basis, but on a basis for the worker’s wage credit and 
the length of time he and his employer have been 
paying into the fund. 

Q Who now are covered by that old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program? 

A Industrial and commercial employes generally. 

Q How many workers are covered? 

A About 58 per cent of the total number employed 
for pay are covered now—or about 37,000,000. And 
we would cover another 20,000,000, roughly speaking, 
under the proposed plan. The major new groups of 
employes that we would cover are the agricultural 
workers and the domestic servants and the employes 
of nonprofit organizations. 

Q How about lawyers, doctors and so on? 

A Well, in addition to those who are working for 
others, we believe that self-employed—the professional 
people, doctors, lawyers, dentists, small businessmen, 
and the farmer himself—ought to be covered. There 
are 2,800,000 farm operators that we think ought to 
be covered. There are 5,100,000 self-employed in the 
cities that we think ought to be covered. And we 
think that the people in the armed forces ought to be 
covered. They don’t draw any retirement unless 
they are in the armed service for 20 years. We be- 
lieve wage credits toward the civilian retirement pro- 


(Continued on page 30) 




















gram should be given for periods spent in the armed 
service. 

Q What would retirement and survivors insurance 
cost the individual? 

A We recommend that the rate go up from the 
present 1 per cent each on employer and employe 
to 114 per cent on July 1 of this year—instead of 
waiting until January 1 as the law now requires. And 
we recommend it go up to 2 per cent—for a total of 
4 per cent—Jan. 1, 1950, instead of waiting till Jan. 1, 
1952, to go to that rate, because insurance against 
temporary and permanent disability would also be 
included. 

Q Those higher rates, incidentally, would be ap- 
plied against a larger base of earnings, wouldn't they? 

A Yes. We would apply the rate against the first 
$4,800 of annual earnings—instead of the first $3,000 
of earnings as at present. A worker who makes that 
maximum of $4,800 would pay $96 a year in pay-roll 
tax. His employer would match that. 

Q What does the worker get for his tax? What is 
the maximum benefit now? 

A It’s $85 a month—and that would not be payable 
unless there were several children. 

Q What is the maximum benefit for a man and 
wife? 

A The old-age benefit now for the individual him- 
self averages around $25 amonth. The maximum that 
a single person could draw at the present time is about 
$45 a month. If he were married, it would be 50 per 
cent more than that—about $67.50—provided his 
wife were also 65 years of age. 

Q What would happen to benefits under the new 
law? 

A The maximum benefit would be raised from $85 
to $150 a month. A $100-a-month worker, for ex- 
ample, who has been getting $28 a month after con- 
tributing for 12 years, would get $46.20. A $400-a- 
month man who has been drawing $44.80 would draw 
$96.60 a month. 


Public and Private Insurance 


Q Does the worker get as much as he would if he 
invested the same amounts in a private policy? 

A Yes, but there are two important considerations 
here. The purpose of a social-insurance system is 
to provide as much protection as possible at the min- 
imum cost, and we know that the low-wage earner 
is more necessitous usually than the high-wage earner. 
So we have deliberately constructed this formula so 
that the benefits that a low-wage earner ordinarily 
gets back are a larger proportion of his wages than is 
the case with the high-wage earner. The other prin- 
ciple, which is maintained in this country but is not 
maintained in some other countries—and it is a prin- 
ciple for which I argue very vigorously—is that you 
must make certain that the high-priced worker gets at 
least as much insurance protection under this system 
as he could purchase with his own contributions. 

So we work out a formula through which a high- 


wage earner who has been in the system the longest 
conceivable time would still get his money’s worth. 
The low-wage earner gets more than his money’s 
worth, but the money that goes to pay his higher 
benefits comes from the total contribution of em. 
ployers, as it does under private pension plans. 

Q If you cover domestic workers, farmers and 
others, how are you going to collect pay-roll taxes? 

A One feasible method is through a stamp book. 
A maid, for example, would be issued her own stamp 
book. When she receives wages, the housewife would 
give her, along with her wage, the Social Security 
stamps that represented the pay-roll tax. The house- 
wife could buy those stamps at a post office, or from 
a rural mail carrier. She could, of course, deduct from 
the maid’s wages one half the cost of the stamps. The 
maid, for her part, would keep her stamp book till it 
was full, then mail it in to Social Security to get credit. 

Q If she didn’t lose it? 

A Well, you would be surprised how interested 
people are. We get thousands of requests for state- 
ments of accounts. We are glad to get them. 

Q There have been other proposals for collection 
of pay-roll taxes, haven't there? 

A Yes. The Treasury favors, I think, a simplified 
pay-roll report. And, of course, it is proposed that 
self-employed people pay their pay-roll tax—or its 
equivalent—when they pay their income taxes. 


Jobless-Insurance Change 


Q What do you recommend in the way of changes 
in the unemployment-insurance program? 

A We recommended—in our annual report—that 
there be a reduction in the 3 per cent tax rate, which 
is too high. The cost of unemployment-insurance 
benefits has not turned out to be.on a high level. So 
we believe that the cost of an adequate unemploy- 
ment-insurance system now is less than 2 per cent. 

Q The present rate doesn’t work out at 3 per cent 
on all employers, does it? 

A Oh, no. It varies among States and among em- 
ployers. That’s because of the experience-rating 
system now in use. Under that system, the fewer 
benefits paid out, the lower will be the individual 
employer’s pay-roll tax. 

Q Would you keep the experience-rating system? 

A No. We recommend that it be abandoned. 

Q Do you feel that the pay-roll tax, now paid en- 
tirely by the employer, should be divided between 
employer and employe? 

A We have taken the position for a number of 
years that all of the social-insurance plans ought to 
be on an employer-employe contribution basis. We 
believe it would be simpler and more satisfactory for 
both employer and worker if the rate were reduced 
from 3 per cent to 2 per cent and shared equally be- 
tween the workers and their employers. 

Q Would you allow the States to continue with 
their own individual programs? 

A No. At present, the States have their own 
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systems, with their own benefit scales. And the States 
administer their programs. We recommend that 
unemployment insurance be administered by the 
Federal Government, with uniform tax rates, benefit 
scale and other provisions. 

Q Is the opposition to that proposal due to em- 
ployers’ reluctance to give up experience ratings? 

A I gather that’s part of the reason. 

Q Do employers object to uniform benefits? 

A I don’t know that they object to that so much. 
Uniform benefits doesn’t mean you have a flat dollar 
benefit throughout the United States. Benefits still 
would be a percentage of the wage loss. This auto- 
matically adjusts between low and high wage rates. 

Q Do you plan to pay benefits to a worker who is 
unemployed—or at least not working—because of 
illness? 

A Yes. We propose adding a new feature of insur- 
ance against temporary disability. 

Q How would you finance that program? 

A Through a 1 per cent pay-roll tax, to be shared 
equally by employer and employe. 

Q How much would that raise? 

A Approximately $1,000,000,000 in a year. 

Q Would that be enough—if workers got benefit 
payments when they stayed home from work with a 
cold? 

A Well, for seven calendar days you wouldn’t draw 
any benefits. 

Q Would you pay maternity benefits to women 
workers? 

A Yes—up to eight weeks before and eight weeks 
after the event, with a maximum total of 14 weeks. 

Q What would you pay a worker for disability? 

A We think the same level of benefits should pre- 
vail for temporary-disability insurance as for unem- 
ployment insurance—so there would be no incentive 
to draw from one as against the other. 

Q What would the maximum benefit be? 

A For a man who has two or three dependents, and 
who has been drawing the maximum pay of $400 a 
month, the maximum would be $45 a week. 

Q Who would determine eligibility for benefits? 

A It would be determined on the basis of medical 
reports, from private physicians. 

Q Would you cover the entire labor force? 

A Most of the people, yes. But we do not recom- 
mend covering the self-employed—like the farmer, 
or small businessman oz professional person. In their 
case it is impossible to determine whether there has 
been any wage loss. 


Help for the Sick 


Q How is temporary-disability insurance working 
out in the States that already have it? 

A I think it works fairly well. California and 
Rhode Island have had it for several years. New 
Jersey started it on January 1. 

Q How many people are sick in this country on 
a given day? 
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A There are at any one time about 4,000,000 people 
of working age who are disabled. About half of 
those—about 2,000,000—are permanently disabled. 
That is, they have been disabled six months or more. 
But there is a great turnover of persons who are 
temporarily sick or on the injured list. Only about 
10 per cent of the disabilities last as long as a week, 
so only about 10 per cent of the 2,000,000—or 200,000 
—would be drawing benefits at any one time. 

Q What about people who are permanently dis- 
abled? 

A We have recommended the adoption of a new 
feature—extended or so-called permanent-disability 
insurance, as distinguished from temporary-disability 
insurance. It would be included in the old-age and 
survivors insurance program. 

Q How would you finance that program? 

A We believe that if we raised the retirement-pro- 
gram tax rate to 114 per cent July 1 and to 2 per cent 
next January 1 we would have sufficient funds for 
both old-age and survivors insurance and permanent- 
disability insurance for some time. 

Q How big would permanent-disability benefits be? 

A The same as for old-age insurance. A person who 
is totally disabled at, say, age 60, must retire from the 
labor market as surely as the person of 65. ' 

Q With the tax rate going to a total of 4 per cent 
next January 1, when would it be necessary for the 
rate to rise to 5 per cent? 

A Somewhere around 1965. But I believe that, 
when we reach a point where the 4 per cent is not suffi- 
cient the Federal Government might very well begin 
to help to finance the system. 

Q Is it safe to assume steadily rising wage levels? 


(Continued on page 32) 
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A Well, let me point out that contributory social 
insurance has this basic safety factor—that both 
the contribution and the benefit are related to the 
wage level. A rise in wages that produces a rise in 
benefits also produces a rise in contributions—or 
tax collections. That’s why I’m so strong for con- 
tributory insurance as contrasted with any flat 
pension or flat-rate system. If you have contribu- 
tory social insurance which is related to pay rolls 
you’ve got an automatically financed and auto- 
matically adjusted program. 

Q Of course, benefits don’t adjust quickly to a 
sudden rise in wages and living costs. Aren’t people 
already retired on the program finding that out? 

A Yes, that’s a problem. In the current case, 
we are recommending that this revised formula for 
future beneficiaries be applied to people already re- 
tired on the system, and those drawing survivors’ 
benefits. That means roughly a doubling of benefits 
that are being paid to 2,300,000 people. 


How Doctors Would Fit In 


Q How does national health insurance fit into 
this plan? 

A I think the term “national health insurance” 
is not quite right. It wouldn’t be nationalized 
medicine. The States would have a part, too. And, 
whether it was a State or a nationally operated 
plan, or one in co-operation with States, in no case 
would it be state medicine or socialized medicine, 
because it would utilize private practitioners. You 
would pay them according to the plan that the 
local doctors adopted. 

Q Would local doctors fix their own rates? 

A No. There would have to be an allocation of 
funds based upon the clients to be served in a par- 
ticular locality. But the exact method of paying 
medical bills would be left to negotiation with 
local doctors. Some local doctors might say, “Well, 
we'd rather just bill at the regular rates we charge, 
and then if the fund is insufficient we'll get back 
only 90 per cent of our bill.” Or they can go on a 
per capita basis—divide up the cases, let people 
sign up with their own doctors and the Government 
pays the doctors so much per patient. 

Q How many of the doctors would participate? 

A Practically all—about 90 per cent. Perhaps 
some society doctors would stay out. 

Q Would there be a tendency for people to run 
to the doctor with every little illness? 

A There hasn’t been that experience where the 
program has been tried. But, there has been, at the 
start, the rush to meet accumulated needs—for 
example, eyeglasses that people previously -could 
not afford. 

Q Could this plan discourage young men from 
entering medicine—by limiting their prospective 
income? 

A We don’t think so. We feel that the average 


doctor’s income would be no lower under such a 
plan. Moreover, we would like to make it easier— 
financially speaking—to get an education in medi- 
cine. And we feel it is desirable to arrange supple- 
mental payments for the doctor during internship, 
and during service in rural areas where his income 
might be lower. 


Relief-Program Proposals 


Q All the Social Security costs we have discussed 
have excluded the cost of public assistance—or 
what used to be called “relief.” What are your 
proposals for that program, Mr. Altmeyer? 

A First, we would make federal grants to the 
States to help them give aid to needy people who 
now get no federal funds. Right now, States get 
federal grants for aid to three classes—the blind, 
the aged and dependent children. But the Federal 
Government does not provide any help to States 
in giving aid to the fourth class—the general-as- 
sistance group that includes all needy persons out- 
side those three classes. Most of these excluded 
cases are families in which the breadwinner is dis- 
abled. We want to provide federal grants to the 
States to help them with this fourth category. 

Q On what basis would you make those grants? 

A Well, we feel that the federal matching of 
State funds—for all the public-assistance programs 
—ought to be related to the economic capacity of 
the States to bear their share. The main purpose 
of providing federal funds, as I see it, is to enable 
the States to provide more nearly comparable 
treatment throughout the country. But, with an 
open-end appropriation, the Government matches 
what the State spends, up to a certain maximum. 
So the richer States, which pay out the higher 
amounts per month, get more dollars per case and 
in total of federal money than the poor States get. 
That, of course, means higher federal taxes, too. 

Q You would scrap that arrangement? 

A Our formula would provide matching that 
ranges from 40 per cent to 75 per cent, depending 
upon the per capita incomes of the States. The 
lower the per capita income of a State, the higher 
the federal matching proportion. 

Q Do you expect a continuation in the rising 
trend of public-assistance costs of recent years? 

A Well, if you don’t expand social insurance 
you’re going to get an automatic increase in costs 
of public assistance. And that program has no 
safeguards like those that protect the economy 
under social insurance. 

Q Do you expect the public-assistance program 
ever to disappear? 

A If we get a more adequate system of social 
insurance, yes—for all practical purposes. I think 
that if we had had an adequate Social Security 
system before the depression of the ’30s it would 
not have been nearly as severe as it was. 
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>> Season for rumors in Western Europe is at a peak. 
Rumor No. 1 is that Joseph Stalin is dying. Hence the shake-up in Moscow. 
Rumor No. 2, a persistent one, has war starting any day. Fresh fighting in 
Greece, reports of Soviet troop movements in Poland are given in evidence. 
Rumor No. 3 has Soviet Russia all set to invade Finland, then on to Norway. 
Rumor No. 4 locates the point of Soviet invasion farther south, in Iran. 
Rumor No. 5 forecasts end of Berlin blockade, big Soviet moves in Germany. 
These are just a few of the more credible rumors one keeps running into in 
European capitals. There is a bushel basketful of others, some rather widely 
believed. Many have enough basis in fact to warrant careful examination. Nearly 
all involve Russia, add to West's uncertainties about Russia, tend to serve 
Soviet interests, can be neither proved nor disproved in advance of the event. 

















>> To separate fact from fancy about Mr. Stalin's health and successor..... 
Rumor is that Stalin has had four strokes within the last year, and that the 
last stroke almost finished him. So, it's suggested, he may die any day now. 
Facts known for sure are these: Mr. Stalin is nearing his 70th birthday. He 
has had a tough, tense life, full of responsibility and worry. He is not in the 
best of health. He takes long vacations rather frequently. That's all that is 
really known. Premier Stalin might die next week, might live for years. 


>> Then, to account for surprising shifts at the top in Soviet bureaucracy..... 
Rumor says this activity is to clear the ground for a new boss, a successor 
to Stalin, and that this successor is to be former Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov. 
Facts known for sure are these: Fifteen men, among whom Mr. Stalin is No. l, 
run the Communist Party, which in turn runs Russia. But only two of these men-- 
Stalin and Georgi Malenkov--hold places in Russia's two most powerful agencies, 
the Secretariat and the Politburo. Mr. Molotov, in the Politburo, can help 
shape Soviet policy, but has no voice in the Secretariat, which controls party and 
state machinery. It was through the Secretariat that Stalin came to power. 
Guessing, therefore, is that Malenkov, not Molotov, is to succeed Stalin. 
Actually, it's very doubtful whether anyone in Russia other than Mr. Stalin 
himself knows who is to succeed him, and he can't be sure of it. There is no fixed 
way of picking the boss in Soviet Russia, no sure way for either Malenkov or 
Molotov to get Mr. Stalin's job. Stalin pretty much picked himself when Lenin 
died. Whether Stalin can pick his own successor is questionable. Presumably 
his 14 top associates all want the job, may all be conniving to get it. 
If there is a violent scramble for power on Stalin's death, an upheaval in- 
side Russia, that might take Russia out of the "cold war." But it's a big "if." 


(over) 
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>> By way of perspective on rumors of Soviet invasion, of war..... 

Invasion of Iran has been threatened by Moscow off and on throughout the 
last 100 years. Soviet pressure is up a bit now, as shown by border clashes. 
But real question is whether Russia wants to risk world war by invading Iran. 

Invasion of Finland, talked of as Russia's reply to Atlantic Pact, as part 
of move into Scandinavia, seems to worry outsiders more than it does the Finns. 
Their explanation of Soviet pressure is simpler, less alarming. What they see 
is Moscow maneuvering to help Finnish Communists get back into Finland's Cabinet. 

War, the $64 rumor, is fed by reports of Soviet troop movements here and 
there, but the reports are rarely confirmed, or, when they are, prove nothing. 
Firm evidence that Russia is about to start World War III has yet to be found. 








>> Talk of big developments in Germany, on the other hand, has firmer basis. 
Both Russia and Western powers have reason for getting some things decided. 
Big Three squabbles are being reduced, maybe settled, by Washington talks. 
German squabbles, political differences, now look more manageable. 
New government for Western Germany, as a reSult, is a safer bet. 
That's the trend in the Western camp. And over on the Soviet side..... 
Soviet squeeze on West, blockade of Berlin, is tending to boomerang. It is 
depriving Soviet zone of goods, is not preventing rise of West German state. 
Lifting of Berlin blockade is thus gaining as a possibility. 

















>> Wey events are shaping in other trouble spots of the world..... 

More trouble for Moscow is brewing in Bulgaria, supposed to be a very tame 
satellite. Purge there reveals some Snreading of Titoism, a need to get rid of 
Communists, even high ones, who sometimes put their own country first. 

Peasant trouble, in addition, is showing up in various parts of Russia's em- 
pire in Eastern Europe. Communist drives against kulaks--the bigger farmers-- 
are running into considerable opposition in Hunrary and Czechoslovakia. Next step, 
collectivization, may not come quite so smoothly and quickly as Moscow plans. 

Trouble of a different kind is to be expected, from here on, in the Middle 
East. Truce in the fighting looks good for quite a while. Now the question is 
whether Israel can digest a flood of imrigrants, move toward self-support, stay 
out of big-power politics. And for Arab states, question is how to recapture 
political and economic stability after losing a war, what to do with refugees. 











>> About the only thine clear in China, where U.S. is letting the dust settle, 
is that Chiang Kai-shek still runs what's left of Nationalist China. 

The Generalissimo, it develops, hn n't retired completely. This is why: 

Nationalist penerxls, in key commar’s, are renaining loyal to Chiang. They 
went to the seme military academy, fought by his side for 30 years or more, tend 
to share his ideas. Until forced to choose between Chiang and the Communists, 
they'll probably stay with Chiang, ignore commands of lesser Nationalists. 

Nationalist cash, what there is le*t of it in specie, is in large part under 
control of government officials who prefer Chiang to anyone else. A third of 
this cash, about $100,000,000 is in Formosa, under Chiang's thumb. 

Nationalist pinch hitter for Chiang, Acting President Li Tsung-jen, has to 
play ball to some extent with Chiang Kai-shek to hold his Government together. 
That limits his freedom of action, hampers any peace dealing with Communists. 

As things stand, China longs for peace, but doesn't expect to get it. 
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The savings you make... through 
the magic of Recordak microfilming! 

You save space with it. The contents of dozens of 
four-drawer letter-size file cabinets—recorded on rolls 
of microfilm—will fit in one Recordak Film File. 

You save time with it. Film files are easily kept close at 
hand for speedy reference . . . and each filmed item is easily 
read, enlarged on the screen of the Recordak Film Reader. 

You save work with it. To “record”? documents, you simply 
feed them into the Recordak Microfilmer. They’re photographed 
automatically—60 or more a minute when you feed by hand... 
up to 125 per minute with the Recordak Automatic Feeder. 

You save money with it. One thousand letter-size forms can be 
recorded on less than 60 cents worth of film. 

Only an inkling, this, of the savings Recordak microfilming 
brings to basic business systems. For a broader idea of its scope, 
write to Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company), 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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OF BUSINESS 


ccounting 


Burroughs accounting machines provide a complete 
analysis of sales, purchases, disbursements, or other 
statistical information . . . distributed by department, 
area or whatever classification is required. This is 
often accomplished as a by-product of bookkeeping, 
introducing exceptional simplicity to a highly 
complex job. 


Swift, sure Burroughs adding machines are usually 
among the first acquisitions of a business, however 
small. They replace “pencil pushing” to speed 
figuring, reduce errors, provide a printed tape record. 
Models include hand or electrically operated 
machines, with or without subtraction, in a variety 
of totalling capacities. 


° I]; 
This Burroughs is the only billing machine that 
writes and computes a bill or order in one con- 
tinuous operation. It combines the features of a 
typewriter, calculator, and adding-subtracting 
machine. Results of extensions are accumulated 


automatically to provide a final total or net result, 
at a touch of the total key. 
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Burroughs bookkeeping machines post ledgers 
and statements . . . provide neat, accurate, legible 
records that are always up-to-date. Preference 
for high-efficiency Burroughs bookkeeping ma- 
chines is indicated by their wide use in financial, 
commercial, and industrial concerns throughout 


the world. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs Burroughs 


i ° ° 
ash registering 


Burroughs cash registering and receipting ma- 
chines serve a wide range of business purposes. 
The model shown itemizes purchases, prints the 
amount of tax, shows the number of items pur- 
chased with the sales total, and automatically 
accumulates the total volume of sales with a total 
count of customers. 
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Burroughs calculators add, subtract, multiply and 
divide to accomplish lightning-fast figuring on pay- 
roll, invoicing and other computing work. They’re 
easy to learn and easy to use. Burroughs alone 
builds the “calculator that remembers,” with exclu- 
sive “memory dials” that eliminate rehandling of 
figures. 


he machines illustrated represent a few of 
the hundreds of models that are produced by 
Burroughs to meet the needs of every kind of 


husiness, every size of business. 


The important point is this—Burroughs alone 
makes business machines to meet every figur- 
ing, accounting and statistical need; Burroughs 
alone produces the variety of functions and 
features to meet specific requirements; Bur- 
roughs alone is in a position to make recom- 
mendations without partiality towards any: one 
type of machine. 


Business depends on Burroughs for the right 
machine to get work done in less time, with 
less effort, at less cost. For more information, 
telephone your local Burroughs office. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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How E-M’s industrial nurses, 
working with management, safeguard 


workers and their families 


en During the twenty years since Employers 


. 
: i Mutual, first casualty insurance organiza- 
‘ = tion to pioneer the field, established its 
Ss SSeS own Industrial Nursing Service, far-reach- 


ing resultant benefits have accrued to man- 
agement and to workers and their families. 


E-M nurses—experienced, capable, trained 
to help improve health and safety prac- 
tices and programs—work with manage- 
ment to attain the highest welfare stand- 
ards for workers and their families, and to 
furnish the finest insurance protection at 
lowest possible cost. 


This nursing service embraces consulta- 
tion on developing medical units within 
plants, full co-operation with plant nurses, 
and other activities aimed at reducing 
health hazards and toward over-all better- 
ment of worker-management relations. By 
skilled attention to health-hygiene details, 
E-M nurses help to “keep molehills from 
becoming mountains”! 


In the field of industrial nursing, as in 
safety engineering, claim settlement and 
other vital insurance matters, Employers 
Mutuals enjoy top rating for the superla- 
tive quality of their services. 


Observation of health-hygiene habits among E-M nurses help raise health standards by 
workers often enables the E-M nurse to sug-, giving group instruction to workers in first-aid 
gest corrective measures which may prevent and safety practices, proper clothing, nutri- 
the spread of infectious diseases, eliminate tion, and other subjects essential in the field 
dangers to health and improve efficiency. of disease control and accident prevention. 


-EMPLOVERS MUTUALS of WAUSAU 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Wausau, Wisconsin ¢ Offices in Principal Cities e Consult Your Telephone Directory 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation — Public Liability — Automobile — Group 
Health and Accident—Burglary—Plate Glass—Fidelity Bonds—and Other Casualty Insurance 
Fire — Extended Coverage — Inland Marine — and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 
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>Walter F. George, the Senate’s tax 
man, has been saying “No” to the White 
House again. Senator George’s “No” is 
softly, even deferentially, spoken, But it 
also is firm and always it is full of mean- 
ing for taxpaying Americans, More, per- 
haps, than any other man in Washington, 
Mr. George, as chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, writes the tax laws. 

Just now, President Truman wants 
taxes raised, to cover the spending con- 
templated in his “Fair Deal” program 
and to keep the budget balanced. Senator 
George has an inveterate distaste for def- 
jeits, but he thinks the budget can be kept 
in balance by cutting Mr. Truman’s 
spending plans and leaving taxes at their 
present levels. 

The Senator, reserved, serious, a man 
of impressive dignity, is a Georgian and 
a Democrat. He would prefer to be a 
party regular. Often, however, he finds 
that impossible as he has his own con- 
Servative ideas of how things should be 
done. When the White House disagrees 
with these views, party regularity yields 
and the Senator holds to his own course. 

The result, over the years, has been 
many conflicts. The Senator’s firmness in 
such disputes has made him a rallying 
point and an elder adviser for Senate 
‘conservatives. Both Republicans and 
Democrats of that viewpoint yield to his 
judgment. Senator George is the pivot 


man in almost every turn the Senate takes. - 


With most of the Truman program 
still to come into the Senate and much of 
it linked to spending and taxes, the Sen- 
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Senator George, Who Is Saying ‘No’ to President on Tax Rise, 
Prefers to Be a Party Regular but Can‘t Go With Big Spending 
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SENATE TAX EXPERT WALTER F. GEORGE 
For conservative Senators: a rallying point over the years 


ator thus is in a strategic position. To 
know him better, his motivations and his 
background is to have a clearer percep- 
tion of the future, 

Farm boy. Senator George is a tenant 
farmer’s son whose boyhood was one of 
hard work and privation. These are cir- 
cumstances that make radicals of some 
and left-wing liberals of many. Young 
Mr. George had other ideas, however. 

After a vne-room-schoolhouse educa- 
tion, he went through Mercer University 


SENATOR BYRD 


and into a successful law practice. This 
brought him in contact with Georgia 
businessmen, He moved to the bench 
and rose from the lower courts to the 
supreme court of the State, Studious, 
scholarly, Mr. George dug deeply into 
the history of the Constitution and its 
interpretation. This study fortified his 
inclinations as a traditional Southerner. 
He became a “strict interpretationist”— 
an upholder of the rights of the States 
and localities against the potentially op- 
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For Mr. Truman: a hard core of opposition to the ‘Fair Deal” 
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A program in which Revere is taking 
especial interest and pride is that for 
Revere Home Flashing. The interest is 
based on sales considerations; we feel 
that this new product will broaden the 
market for sheet copper. The pride stems 
from the fact that through this promo- 
tion we are bringing the great advantages 
of copper flashing to homes whose prices 
heretofore were not thought to provide 
for it. This we regard as a valuable public 
service. Already we have sufficient evi- 
dence of sales response and public appre- 
ciation to show that the basic idea is sound. 

For many years the more expensive 
homes have included copper flashing more 
or less as a matter of 


each package is a large booklet showing 
by pictures and simple text how to flash a 
building correctly, instructions that any 
builder or carpenter or sheet metal worker 
can follow. In addition, the package con- 
tains hardware bronze nails, so there will 
be no danger of corroding galvanized 
nails being used. Two of these packages 
should be enough to give lasting protec- 
tion to the average small home, at a price 
that is within reach. Actually we have a 
great bargain here, when the cost is com- 
pared with the tremendous damage that a 
single leak can cause to plaster, wall paper, 

even beams and floors and furniture. 
An educational sales, advertising and 
publicity plan was set 





course. Around chim- 
neys, in valleys, over 
and around windows 
and doors, wherever 
there is an opening 
in the roof or wall, 
and where one plane 
meets another, sheet 
copper is applied as 
a permanent seal 
against leaks. 

It was partly cost 





up, and is still being 
pursued. Thousands 
of homes have been 
flashed according to 
this system, homes 
that otherwise would 
have been without 
the protection of 
non-rusting copper 
at the vital joints. It 
would be difficult 
for Revere to decide 
which provides the 








and partly lack of in- 
formation that was 
keeping non-rusting copper out of the less 
expensive houses. As an attack upon the 
cost problem, Revere conducted a long 
series of careful tests on various gauges 
of copper, to see if a somewhat lighter 
and hence less expensive sheet would do. 
These tests showed that when properly 
applied in lengths not greater than four 
feet, the lighter gauge in a special temper 
was perfectly satisfactory. 

Encouraged by this knowledge, Revere 
developed a standard package, containing 
10 sheets, 18 by 48 inches. Included in 


greater satisfaction: 
sales, or the knowledge that fine copper 
flashing has been brought to home own- 
ers, and for that matter, to builders, 
who never before considered it within 
reach. 

This is an excellent example of the 
way in which a search for expanded mar- 
kets results in increased service to the 
people. It is thoroughly in the Ameri- 
can tradition, for thousands of compa- 
nies, large and small, have made equal 
and even greater contributions to our way 
of life. 


REVERE COPPER anv BRASS INCORPORATED 
, Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
aa © Aaa * 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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pressive power of the central Goverm- 
ment. He says today that he is “a liberal, 
but a liberal within the Constitution.” 
His big chance came in 1922 when 
Senator Tom Watson, the Georgia fire- 
brand, died, Georgia business and utility 
interests backed him for the Senate seat 
as they have since, a fact that the Sen- 
ator’s critics have made much of. He was 
elected after a primary campaign that 
emphasized opposition to the League of 
Nations and “foreign alliances.” Now, how- 
ever, he is a convinced internationalist. 
Although Mr, George is a forceful 
orator in the Southern tradition, he pre- 
ferred hard, analytical work in Senate 
committees to spectacular speechmaking 
on the floor, He became known as a party 
regular, who denounced high taxes and 
tariffs and any encroachment of federal 




















—Herblock in Washington Post 


‘PST!’ 


power upon that of the States. Objecting 
to a federal investigation of public utili- 
ties, he called it part of a “stupid policy 
of projecting government more and more 
into the private lives and affairs of the 
people.” 

Mr. George and F. D. R. The Senator 
opposed the nomination of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1932, and Mr. Roosevelt was 
not one to forget such things, Neverthe- 
less, Mr. George supported NRA, AAA, 
TVA, SEC, the Wagner Act and Social 
Security, But he balked at the act regulat- 
ing utility holding companies, a New Deal 
housing bill and the Supreme Court en- 
largement bill of 1937. Meanwhile, he 
had become a vocal critic of New Deal 
fiscal policy. In 1936, when the Treasury 
wrote its last tax bill, including the levy 
on undistributed profits of corporations. 
it was over Mr. George’s opposition. And 
in the next year he was successful in mod 
ifying that measure. 

The sum of all this was deep and bitte: 
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White House hostility. Mr. Roosevelt 
marked him for political slaughter. 

Purge. In Gainesville, Ga., with the 
Senator behind him on the platform, Mr. 
Roosevelt called for Mr, George’s defeat 
in the primary of 1938, Minutes later, 
Mr, George expressed his regret, shook 
the President’s hand and said: 

“Mr. President . . . I accept the chal- 
lenge.” 

In the scorching campaign that fol- 
lowed, Senator George showed he could 
be a politician in the Tom Watson tradi- 
tion. He spoke against outside interfer- 
ence, carpetbaggers and another “march 
to the sea.” At the conclusion of his 
speech the band would play “Dixie,” 
and many members of his audience would 
burst into tears. 

Mr. George’s opponents made a point 
of the fact that business was supporting 
the Senator. He himself was quick to con- 
cede that “the Georgia Power Company 
supports me, but so do most of the other 
business interests of Georgia.” He has 
never sought to conceal the fact that busi- 
nessmen like him. 

In the end Senator George won, al- 
though by a minority vote. He polled 
141,922 votes, to 102,464 for the re- 
doubtable Eugene Talmadge and 78,223 
for the Roosevelt candidate, Lawrence 
Camp. For anti-New Dealers, it was a 
famous victory. 

Back in the Senate. After the elec- 
tion, Mr. George let it be known that he 
held no hard feelings. He says now that 
a new relationship with Mr. Roosevelt 
was created in 1939, “without reference 
to the past.” 

The plain fact was that Mr. Roosevelt 
needed him. By that time Mr. George 
was very largely running both the Foreign 
Relations and Finance committees, as 
many think he does today. He became 
chairman of Foreign Relations in 1940. 
Meanwhile Chairman Pat Harrison of 
Finance was very ill, and as ranking 
Democrat Mr. George was in charge 
there too. With Senator Harrison’s death 
in 1941, Senator George relinquished the 
Foreign Relations chairmanship to take 
over Finance officially. 

After the war began in Europe, he was 
a leader in the fight for Lend-Lease, and 
for relaxation of the Neutrality Act. After 
Pearl Harbor, the Senator, always an ex- 
ponent of low taxes, helped to write the 
bills for high taxes made necessary by the 
war. 

“My relations with the President were 
very pleasant and cordial to the date of 
his death,” the Senator says. “He knew 
where I stood. There was no pretense of 
agreement all along the line. But there 
was complete co-operation.” 

Postwar. Senator George’s relations 
with Mr. Truman have been a little dif- 
ferent. All is pleasant and cordial, but 
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To minimize the chance for damage in shipping, and 
to create good will with your customers. take advantage 


of the extra strength found in Gaylord Boxes. 


Rigid standards that demand superior raw materials 
and continuous quality control through every step of 
manufacturing give Gaylord Boxes that reserve strength 
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You'll find Gaylord Sales Offices in the cities listed 
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"The most recent 9 year 
average shows that Massa= 
chusetts loses less time per 
worker due to strikes than 
any other of the ten lead— 
ing industrial states!" 


"This is a real tribute to 
labor's cooperation and rea= 
sonableness...the state's 
progressive legislation...the 
good faith of labor-manage— 
ment collective bargaining." 








"As for skill...just as 
STERLING means excellence in 
Silver ——YANKEE CRAFTSMAN syn— 
bolizes excellence in mechani- 
cal ability. The Bay State 
has workers skilled in every 
trade of modern industry." 


























"Women, with their extraordi- 
nary talent for semi-skilled 
‘detail work', offer you high= 
ly efficient mass production 
for small part assembly, deli- 
cate items, repetitive tasks." 























"Massachusetts can furnish 
trained workers in every cat= 


egory — executives, clerical 
help, salesmen — everyone you 
need to keep your ‘paper 
work' going smoothly, your 
plant at top efficiency." 
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Q) An illustrated book gives the 
LW, facts on Massachusetts. The 
color film, “Make It In Massa- 
chusetts”, is available to inter- 
ested executives. Massachusetts 
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there is much forthright disagreement 
and very little co-operation. 

In the Senate, Mr. George and a smal] 
conservative group, including promi- 
nently Senator Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia, 
Senator Milliken (Rep.), of Colorado, 
and Senator Taft (Rep.), of Ohio, pro. 
vide the hard core of most of the op. 
position to the “Fair Deal.” To these 
frequently is added the voice of Senator 
Connally (Dem.), of Texas, chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 

During the Republican 80th Congress, 
Mr. Milliken was Finance Committee 
chairman, but he always was quick to 
yield to Mr. George’s views. They think 
much alike on fiscal affairs. Mr. Connally 
is ranking Democrat on the Finance Com- 
mittee now, and Mr. George is ranking 
Democrat on Foreign Relations. They 
work closely together in both fields, 
which means that anything more than 
token appropriations to rearm Westem 
Europe under the North Atlantic Treaty 
will run into some tough opposition. 

These men, the group of which Senator 
George is a part, are mostly Senate old- 
sters. Senator George is 71. They provide 
the thoughtful basis of conservative pol- 
icy, but leave the floor leadership, the 
errand running and vote corralling to 
younger, carefully chosen colleagues, In 
the important committees, and in the 
Senate itself, they have demonstrated 
their ability to command a coalition ma- 
jority that makes the outlook doubtful 
for much of the Truman program. 

Taxes. Senator George dislikes high 
taxes, because he feels that they hamper 
business, They are particularly undesir- 
able just now, he thinks, because the in- 
flationary peak has passed. A deflation 
which he believes will be moderate has 
set in, but, as he sees it, a tax raise could 
give deflationary forces a heavy impetus. 

To keep the budget balanced, he urges 
a cut of 5 per cent in both domestic and 
foreign-aid appropriations, Domestically, 
such a cut, he says, could come out of 
administrative costs, and the declining 
level of prices easily permits a slash of 
that extent in foreign appropriations. And 
he holds that surplus war goods are suffi- 
cient to arm the Atlantic Pact nations. 

Boiled down, the Truman-George ar- 
gument is this: The President wants to 
spend much and tax much; Mr, George 
wants to spend less and tax less. If spend- 
ing should get out of hand, Mr. George 
says, a tax raise would have to be con- 
sidered. But the decision should wait, 
he thinks, until midsummer at least, or 
preferably until 1950, when the appropri- 
ations and economic pictures will be 
clearer, Meanwhile, it is his purpose to 
keep the spending down. And, as in 
many Of his battles with the White House, 
Senator George seems to have a Senate 
majority on his side. 
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Special Report 


HOW NEW FARM PLAN WORKS 


Farm problem is coming at full 
speed. By the end of 1949, U.S. 
may have $4,000,000,000 tied 
up supporting farm prices. 

What to do as crop surpluses 
get more unwieldy is the big 
problem. More cash from the 
U. $. Treasury is almost certain. 

Brannan plan, now’ under 
study, guarantees farmers $26,- 
000,000,000 income a _ year, 
gives breaks to small operators. 


The farm problem of prewar years, 
bigger and tougher than ever, is on its 
way back with a rush. It is to hit later 
in 1949, barring drought. 

Already, under the present law, the 
Government has put up about $2,500,- 
000,000 in its price-support program. As 
the chart on this page shows, nearly 
$2,200,000,000 of that amount has been 
used in making commodity loans to 
farmers or in outright purchase of com- 
modities. In addition, the Government 
has committed more than $300,000,000 
under purchase agreements with farmers. 

By next year, as much as $4,000,000,- 
000 of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion’s $4,750,000,000 capital may have 
been used up in the effort to support 
farm prices, 

Congress faces the question of what 
to do. The law continues relatively high 
price supports through 1949, but allows 
them to be lowered as much as a third in 
1950 and after. One idea is to keep the 
present law, regardless of how big CCC’s 
storage problem becomes. But this means 
that farm prices in 1950 can decline 
sharply under lower supports. Farmers 
may be dissatisfied in an election year. 

At this point, Charles F, Brannan, 
Secretary of Agriculture, is offering a 
new farm program. Mr. Brannan wants 
to try a wholly new approach. 

What’s proposed, basically, is that 
prices of several of the major farm com- 
modities be permitted to decline, and 
that the Government then assure farm- 
ers a stable income with checks from 

the Treasury. In the cases of other com- 
modities, loans would be made, as now. 
The plan would assure a minimum cash 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a problem of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


Subsidies to Keep Incomes Up as Prices Fall 
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There Are 9 Plants Now Available 
In the Midwest's Best Industrial Area 





@ You can have immediate possession of several desirable 

“ factory buildings available in Iowa. Enjoy the profit advan- 
: tages of a central location in the rich Midwest market. 
Available plants range up to 260,000 sq. ft. They are located 
in cities and towns throughout the State. Some of these 
factories are on important railways in a state recognized for 
its vast transportation facilities and adequate power supply. 
Your employees will enjoy gracious living in Iowa and addi- 
tional workers are readily available . . . lowans whose back- 
ground trains them to be resourceful and ambitious. 

Your inquiries are invited regarding your requirements. 
Write, wire or phone today for full information. Iowa, the 
state of sympathetic government, affords outstanding oppor- 
tunities in your expansion program. 
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Iowa’s official Trade Mark 
identifies the fine products 
of Iowa farms and factories. 
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plete picture of industrial opportunity 


« To interested executives this valuable reference book 
total e 
in lowa is available upon request. Included are vital 


on pop , existing industry, agriculture, raw 
materials, markets, transportation, and living conditions. 
Write for your free copy now and see how you can profit by 
bringing your plant to IOWA! Address 795 Central National 
Bidg., Des Moines 9, lowa. 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
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Special Report e 


income of around $26,000,000,000 fo 
agriculture as a whole. That is dow, 
somewhat from the $31,000,000,000 cash 
income of last year, but far above the 
$8,000,000,000 of 1939. 

Consumers will have more milk, pork 
beef, lamb and chicken, at lower prices 
if the plan is accepted. Marketing wil 
be through normal trade channels, but 
no stamp plan will be used for distriby. 
ting free food. The stamp plan was 
turned down when it was found that 
of a total cost of $2,000,000,000 a year, 
farmers would get only $1,000,000,000 
and distributors would get the rest. 

All farmers would get an assured ip. 
come on a fixed amount of their pro. 
duction, under the Brannan plan. Family- 





What Farmers Would Get 
Under New Plan 
Proposed 90% of 
Commodity Unit Support Current 
Levels Parity 
Wheat bu. $1.88 $1.95 
Corn bu. 1.46 1.42 
Cotton Ib. 2799 =. 2745 
Rice bu. 2.26 1.80 
Peanuts lb. 0945 106 
Tobacco, 
flue-cured lb. 492 406 
Tobacco, Burley Ib. 496 393 
Butterfat lb. .669 582 
Milk, whole — cwt. 4.22 $3.55 
Hogs ewt. 19.00 16.10 
Eggs doz. 458 476 
Chickens lb. 29 252 
Flaxseed bu. 4.30 3.74 
Soybeans bu. 2.54 2.12 
Beans, 
dry edible cwt. 8.45 7.46 
Potatoes bu. 1.59 1.62 
Beef cattle cwt. 16.90 12.00 
Lambs ewt. 18.40 13.00 
Oats bu. 825 884 
Barley bu. ° 2.22 37 
Apples bu. 2.61 2:12 
Wool Ib. .498 405 
Oranges box 1.96 8.32 











size farms would get a break in that all 
or most of their output would have the 
benefit of income support, and the top 
amount of supported production would 
be the same for both a big farm and 
a small farm. 

The base period of 1909-14, used up 
to now in computing parity prices for 
farm commodities, will be scrapped, if 
the plan goes into effect. Under the old 
law, a price at “parity” is one that gives 
a farm commodity the same purchasing 
power, in terms of things farmers buy, 
as that commodity had in the five years 
before World War I. The new plan uses 
a recent 10-year period in computing in- 
come-support levels, which, for most com- 
modities, would be around 90 or 100 per 
cent of the old parity. (See accompany- 
ing table.) 

’ Farmers, to qualify for income support 
under the plan, would have to comply 
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—, 
000 for § with Government requirements in re- 
spect to soil conservation and, possibly, 
acreage allotments, marketing agreements 
and marketing quotas. It is this phase of 
the plan that is drawing fire from Senator 
Aiken (Rep.), of Vermont, and others, 
on the ground that it means Government 
regimentation of farmers, 

Practical examples show how the 
new plan would work, 

A corn-belt farmer, if the plan goes 
into operation, can get “income support” 
on production units equal to 18,000 
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a year 
100,000 bushels of corn, at a rate of $1.46 a 
est. bushel, primarily through a commodity 
red ip. | loan. This proposed rate is slightly above 
ir pro. the present price support at 90 per cent 
“amily. @ of parity. He cannot get support, how- 
ever, on any excess above 18,000 bushels. 
The same farmer can decide to take 
> his support, instead, on as many as 547 
set aye a 
hogs weighing 250 pounds each, at a 
rate of $19 per 100 pounds. If necessary, 
% of to bring his return to that level, he will 
irity be given a “production payment” from 
5 the Treasury. If he prefers, he can take 
2 part of his income support on corn and 
teu part on hogs, or he can apportion it over 
06 several of the commodities he produces. 
In return, he will have to comply with 
06 required soil-conservation practices and, 
possibly, acreage allotments and market- 
= ing quotas. Officials see little chance 
0 that marketing quotas will have to be 
16 applied in the corn belt in the next two 
ry or three years, however. 
2 A cotton farmer under the plan can 
get support, at a rate of about 28 cents 
G a pound, through a Government loan, 
" oni as much as 188 bales, Acreage allot- 
" ments and marketing quotas are probable 
34 for cotton by next year. 
4 A dairy farmer can get income sup- 
5 port on 6,228 hundredweight of whole 
) milk in a year, at a rate of $4.22 per 100 
pounds. Or he can take his support, in- 
~ f@ stead, on 89,276 pounds of butterfat, 
at all § at a rate of about 67 cents a pound. In 
e the § either case, the support will be given 
e top § through a production-payment subsidy. 
vould § The price of milk to consumers might be 
. and § allowed to go as low as 15 cents a quart. 
A wheat farmer, if the plan is adopt- 
-d up ed, can produce as much as 13,986 bush- 
.s for ™ els and get support at $1.88 a bushel, 
sd, if § probably through a wheat loan. 
e old An apple grower can be assured of 
gives @ $2.61 a bushel on 10,062 bushels of his 
asing § crop, with the market price supplemented 
buy, § by production payments, if needed. 
years Costs of operating the program con- 
uses § cededly could be large, though Mr. 
g in- § Brannan contends they would be lower 
com- § than under the present law. And it is 
) per § apparent that, as farm surpluses pile up, 


yany- § farm prices weaken and farm income 
begins to fall, the Government is moving 
yport § back toward over-all planning and direc- 
mply § tion of the farming industry. 
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SETBACK FOR UNION LEADERS 
IN MICHIGAN ELECTION TEST 


Reported from DETROIT 


The ClO-Democratic coalition 
comes off second best in Michi- 
gan off-year election. Republi- 
cans win by comfortable margins 
in the face of strong labor cam- 
paign to beat them. 

Politicians view outcome as 
important nationally. Congress, 
in voting on Taft-Hartley repeal, 
may be less awed by political 
power of CIO-PAC. 


Labor leaders are not happy about 
what happened in Michigan’s off-year 
election last week. They tried to pro- 
duce a Democratic Party victory, but 
lost every test. 

Michigan normally is Republican. It 
voted for Governor Dewey for the Presi- 
dency last November by a close margin 
over President Truman. Republicans cap- 
tured control of the two branches of the 
legislature. However, a Democrat, G. 


Mennen Williams, was elected Governor. 

The CIO Political Action Committee 
in Michigan sought to prove by this 
spring election that the Truman victory 
elsewhere was the start of a labor trend, 





and that it would carry over into Michi. 
gan. A strong labor vote in Michigan 
they said, would prove that labor's power 
must be reckoned with nationally. 

The significance of the Michigan re. 
sults thus goes far beyond the State con. 
tests that were involved. 

CIO pressure on Congress may be 
less influential in the showdown on the 
Taft-Hartley Act in months just ahead, 
CIO-PAC, headed by Philip Murray and 
Jack Kroll, has been threatening to de. 
feat those who vote against the Adminis. 
tration’s bill to repeal the present labor 
law. But Congress is not likely to be im 
pressed by what happened in Michigan. 

Precinct workers of the CIO are 
found by politicians to be less effective 
in getting out and influencing the labor 
vote than was expected. In normally Dem- 
ocratic Detroit, where hundreds of thov- 
sands of CIO members live, the CIO could 


not produce a margin large enough to of § 


set the G.O.P. vote in the rest of the State. 
Off-year elections are no easier for 


labor to win than other elections. There § 
had been some predictions in labors § 


ranks that the CIO would have a better 
chance of winning in an off year, because 
it could get out a big labor vote while 
nonunion voters were staying home. 
The CIO label, instead, may have 


hurt the -Democrats to the extent that 


—Harris & Ewing 


JACK KROLL & PHILIP MURRAY 
... the defeat goes beyond State lines 
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CIO activities in the campaign caused 
nonunion voters to vote when normally 
they would ignore the spring election. 
The total vote of nearly 800,000 was 
largest for a spring election since 1941. 

What happened was that Repub- 
licans made a complete sweep of all the 
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State offices being voted upon. Detroit 
provided the Democrats with a margin of 
only 25,000 votes, although CIO leaders 
had been claiming they could pile up a 
lead of about 90,000 before heading out 
into Republican territory. 

The victory margin for Republicans 
tumed out to be about 100,000 for each 
of the major offices. Incumbents were 
returned to the offices of State Highway 
Commissioner and Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Two Republicans 
also were returned to the Board of Re- 
gents of the University of Michigan. 
The Republican incumbents on the State 
Board of Agriculture and State Board of 
Education also were re-elected. 

Control of the State Administrative 
Board was retained by the Republicans. 
This Board, consisting of eight top of- 
ficials of the State government, has con- 
siderable power and influence in Mich- 
igan. The CIO wanted the Democrats 
to win control of this Board to assure 
closer co-operation with the Democratic 
Governor, but instead the voters allowed 
the Republicans to keep their five-to- 
three majority. 


GROWING PRESSURE 
FOR AID TO JOBLESS 


President Truman is being told by one 
of his strongest labor supporters that the 
Government should begin to be concerned 
about unemployment. At a time when Mr. 
Truman still is talking of the need for 
stand-by inflation controls, CIO President 
Philip Murray calls for action to handle 
“temporary” problems of unemployment. 

Mr. Murray proposes that unemploy- 
ment benefits be increased and made 
payable for a longer time than now; that 
the Government pay travel expenses of 
jobless workers into areas where jobs can 
be obtained, and that public works proj- 
ects be undertaken in communities where 
jobs are scarce, 

Back of Mr. Murray’s proposal lies a 
stream of complaints from union officials 
that layoffs are becoming serious prob- 


f lems in certain industries, For the coun- 


try as a whole, 3,200,000 workers are out 
of jobs, by official estimate. Trouble spots 
on the unemployment map include the 
following: 

Steel fabricators are laying off work- 
ers in some areas, although steel-produc- 
ing mills show no signs of slackening 
employment. The layoffs represent a 
small fraction of the total employment 
in the industry there. 

Lumbering is curtailing timber crews 
in Southern States, due to reductions in 

















There Are 


TWO SIDES 
TO THIS MAN 


and the 18,000,000 
people like him 





HE’S A CONSUMER... . with a deep seated resentment of 
products that are priced “SLIGHTLY HIGHER WEST OF 
THE ROCKIES.” He feels that a market of more than 18 
million people, recognized as the fastest growing in the entire 
country deserves something better than discriminating treat- 
ment. To manufacturers, baffled by excessive freight costs, 
he’ll point to the 80 odd manufacturers who have. established 
plants in Santa Clara County, where 50% of the population 
of the 11 Western States is within an overnight haul. 


HE’S A PRODUCER. .. and he can show you with facts and 
figures that labor in Santa Clara County is as much as 25% 
more efficient than in other sections of the country. Manufac- 
turers, striving for decentralization have created 10,000 new 
industrial jobs in Santa Clara County during the past 5 years. 
Without exception they report high productive efficiency as 
a result of the extreme liveability this County offers. It will 
pay you to find out more about this area. 


“NEW INDUSTRY SPEAKS” 


This entire book is based on statements and 
observations by the 80 odd major industries 
that have located in Santa Clara County dur- 
ing the past 5 years. You'll find it interesting. 
FREE—but write on your business letterhead, 


DEPT. U., SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 
SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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The population center of the Pacific Coast 
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SIxTY-FIVE YEARS AGO (April 14, 1884) a group of 
men with uncommon vision and foresight, recognizing 
the growing need for Corporate Suretyship, launched 
an entirely new enterprise, the American Surety 
Company of New York — the first company formed in 
the United States to devote itself solely to the writing 
of Surety Bonds. ; 


Since that date, Corporate Surety Bonds have 
become a vital and increasingly important part of 
modern business practice. Now, in 1949, the Company 
with its affiliates celebrates a period of service and 
progress that spans an average lifetime. During these 
years its service has expanded so that today, through 
agents and brokers throughout the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico, the American Surety Group offers 
a broad range of Casualty, Surety and Inland Marine 
insurance protection for industry and commerce, 
institutions, homes and individuals. 

The American Surety Group symbolizes the spirit of 
free enterprise which has made our people the most 
independent and the best protected in the world. 


AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 
AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
_ SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“5100 Broadway ee New York 5, N. Y. 
~ CANADIAN SURETY COMPANY 











NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY > 





COMPANIA MEXICANA DE GARANTIAS 


Labor Week 


demand for pine. Employment is Tising 
in the Pacific Northwest region, however 
after seasonal layoffs. 

Textile mills in Connecticut, Maine 
and Virginia have laid off considerable 
numbers of workers, 

Electrical-goods layoffs are concep. 
trated largely in Connecticut and New 
Jersey. 

Apparel unemployment is increasing 
in Connecticut, Tennessee and Virginia, 

Brass and hardware firms in Con. 
necticut are among those cutting down 
work forces in recent weeks, 





ee 





COAL OPERATOR MOODY 
. . . strength through division? 


Tobacco-processing plants have been 
laying off workers in Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia, 

Shoes, leather, hosiery are reported 
to be cutting employment somewhat in 
Maine, Tennessee and Virginia. 


WELFARE BENEFITS 
INSTEAD OF RAISES 


The fourth round of wage negotiations 
is getting off to a slow start. Increases 
granted up to now generally are smaller 
than in 1948. In some cases, companies 
are refusing wage increases, but grant 
vacation and insurance benefits instead. 
Most big industries, however, have not 
started wage negotiations for 1949. 

‘ Settlements, to date, are confined 
generally to individual plants and there- 
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fore have little bearing on adjust- 
ments that may be made in entire in- 
dustries. 

Soap companies, for example, may 
avoid wage increases this vear if unions 
accept the settlement reached by Lever 
Brothers Co, and AFL and CIO chemical 
unions. Present pay rates are being con- 
tinued for another year, but the company 
will finance group hospitalization for 
employes and families. An extra holiday 
with pay also is granted. 

Brick manufacturers are granting raises 
of 5 cents an hour to workers represented 








tae + goo 
-Harris & Ewing 


JOHN L. LEWIS 
. .. trouble from the South? 


by the AFL Brick and Clay Workers in 
the States of Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Indiana. 

Cement plants in Pennsylvania are 
raising AFL Cement Workers 7 to 9 cents 
an hour. The union hopes to make this 
an industry pattern. 

Chemical settlements are ranging from 
5 to 10 cents an hour, with the increases 
usually lower than last year. 

In paper, raises are below the 1948 
average, One contract recently signed 
brought AFL Paper Makers a 5-cent 
increase compared with 11 cents a 
year ago. 

Shipbuilders on the West Coast can 
avoid pay increases this year if they wish. 
Officials of the AFL Metal Trades unions 
announce that they will not ask for in- 
creases for their 175,000 members. AFL 
spokesmen said the increases are being 
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“Hey--Keep a Stiff Upper Hip!” 





RASH-LANDING coming up... 
soon. And that’s always the 


result when would-be intruders tan- 
gle with Cyclone—the fence that has 
been protecting property for many 
years, 

Yes—for over 50 years, Cyclone 
Chain Link Fence has been protect- 
ing property and equipment. But 
it isn’t protection alone that has 
made Cyclone so popular with plant 
management. It’s also the way a 
Cyclone Fence stays taut and true, 
year after year, without upkeep ex- 
pense. 

Naturally, it takes proper design, 


U-S‘S CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E-49 

We'll send you our free. 32-page bouk on fence. It’s full 
of facts. specifications. illustrations. Shows 14 types of 
fence. Before you choose any fence for your property, 
get the facts about Cyclone. 
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Interested in fencing: (] Industrial; [) School; () Playground; [) Resi- 


rugged construction and expert in- 
stallation to assuresuch lasting serv- 
ice. And all of these special features, 
which make long-life a certainty, 
are explained fully in our free book 
—“Your Fence.” 

Send for a copy. Then, if you want 
further help, ask for assistance from 
our sales engineers. And please keep 
this statement in mind: No job is 
too large—no job is too small for 


Cyclone. 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY ) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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7%e MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Zactaay 








‘Teletypewriter Service, modern method of 
rapid two-way communication, links the many traf- 
fic offices of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway, 
located both on its own lines and throughout the 
country. Only a few railroads have it. 

Teletype, as one of its big jobs, provides the fast 
interchange of information between M. & St. L. 
offices that is so important in “tracing” consign- 
ments of freight for Shippers and Receivers, on the 
M. & St. L. and on connecting railways, North, 
South, East, West. 

“Tracer Service” is a big factor in the “follow- 
up” which is a specialty of M. & St. L. traffic men in 
their endeavor to provide efficient freight trans- 
portation, complete 
in detail and con- 
stantly improved. 

It insures that any 
Shipper or Receiv- 
er can learn quick- 
ly, just by asking 
an M &. St. L. traffic 
representative, the 
whereabouts of the 
freight car that contains his shipment, whadte 
routed all or only part way via the M. & St. 
L.; and, most important, when the shipment is 
going to be delivered. 


Modern & Stream-Lined Freight Service 





























Speeded by Teletype = 





TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 





Labor Week 


waived to help the yards bid for ney 
ship construction, 





— 





Basic industries, for the most pax 
are in the stage of preliminary sparring 

Coal appears to provide the year; 
biggest strike threat, John L. Lewis ma 
find the coal operators split into sever 
groups and refusing to negotiate on ap 
industry-wide basis. Southern operatoy 
led by Joseph E. Moody, may be able t 
unite with commercial mines of the 
North to. oppose Mr. Lewis’s demands 
Mr. Lewis is expected to ask for a six. 
hour day at the same pay as for eight 
hours and an increase in the 20-cents. 
ton royalty paid by operators into the 
welfare fund, Steel-company mines may 
be more willing to settle with Mr. Lewis 
than the other operator groups. Mr 
Lewis’s contract expires on June 30. Mr 
Lewis already has gained one of his 1949 
objectives. Trustees of the union welfare 
fund have decided to grant pensions ty 
miners at the age of 60 instead of 62 a 
previously required. 

Auto manufacturers may have mor 
trouble working out wage settlement 
with the CIO United Auto Workers this 
year because of price cuts being made in 
the industry and because of decline in 
demand for some cars. UAW is due to 
start contract talks with Ford Motor @. 
and Chrysler Corp., among others, in the 
next few weeks, 

In steel, wage talks are not likely t 
begin until June. Demands, not yet ap 
nounced, are expected to stress welfare 
benefits, 


ANTITRUST LAWS 
AS BAR TO PICKETING 


States have just received new en 
couragement to restrict the activities of 
organized labor, by applying their anti- 
trust laws to unions if they so desire. 
This encouragement comes from a unati- 
mous decision of the Supreme Court 
setting aside union contentions that 
picketing always is protected by the 
free-speech clause of the Constitution. 

The’ meaning of the decision, in a 
Missouri case involving AFL Teamsters, 
is as follows: 

State legislatures have the right to 
decide whether to make their antitrust 
laws apply to union activities, such a 
picketing. If a law does not specifically 
exempt unions from its provisions, it may 
be applied to unions as well as to em 
ployers. 

Injunctions thus can be granted by 
State courts to restrain unions from 
picketing if picketing violates a State 
antitrust statute. In the current case, the 


Teamsters were enjoined from picketing 


an ice-manufacturing plant. The State 
courts found that the pickets were at 
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tempting to stop the company from sell- 
ing ice to nonunion peddlers. This was 
held tv be a violation of the Missouri 
antimonopoly law. 
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The free-speech clause of the Con- 
stitution does not protect unions in such 
cases, the Supreme Court holds in an 
opinion written by Associate Justice 
Hugo L. Black. Unions for years have 
argued that the Constitution prevents 
States from legislating against picketing, 
on the ground that picketing is a form of 
speech to notify the public about a labor 
controversy. 

Justice Black, in effect, tells unions 
that they have tried to read too much 
into previous Court decisions on picket- 
ing. “It rarely has been suggested,” his 





~-Harris & Ewing 
JUSTICE HUGO BLACK 
. . stronger laws on picketing? 


opinion added, “that the constitutional 
freedom for speech and press extends its 
immunity to speech or writing used as 
an integral part of conduct in violation 
of a valid criminal statute. We reject the 
contention now.” 

Federal courts still will not be able to 
issue injunctions against picketing except 
where the Taft-Hartley Act or other laws 
specifically allow such orders. The de- 
cision upholds the right of Congress, as 
well as legislatures, to decide whether 
unions are to be covered by the specific 
laws against monopoly. 

Net effect of the Court decision, 
then, is to clarify the right of Congress 
or a State to bring labor unions under 
antitrust regulations. This may cause 
some States to strengthen existing laws 
or pass new statutes regulating picketing. 





> Disability insurance is beginning to 
interest the States as a new kind of 
social-security benefit for workers. The 
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RICHEST FARM MARKET 










CAPPER’S FARMER ADVANTAGES! 


Mid-America is the best farm market on earth. 
Here are the biggest farms, the richest soil. 
Here are the highest farm incomes—and of 
late they’re higher than ever! Only fifteen 
states, yet they dominate dairying, monopo- 
lize meat production—they account for twice 
as much grain as all other states combined! 

To these same fifteen states goes 92% of Cap- 
per’s Farmer circulation. 

That’s concentration! Yet, even here, in this 
wealthiest of farm areas, Capper’s Farmer is 
selective. Its subscribers are the 1,350,000 
leading farm families of Mid-America—in 
short, the market of markets! 

And this rich market is only one of the BIG 
10 Capper’s Farmer advantages... 


1. 


Largest rural publisher in 
America. 


- Richest farm market in the 


world, 


- Best coverage buy. 
- Quality circulation. 
- No mass small-town circu- 


lation. 

-Farm-tested editorial 
material. 

-Reader confidence. 
-Merchandised editorial 
content. 

-Market dominated by 
farmers. 

«Most quoted farm maga- 


No other farm magazine has them all... not one! 


only Cappers Farmer 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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zssicieec= diesel engine, please, for Abdul! 


Even in those far places of the world where a name like 
“Worthington” is unpronounceable, men who buy industrial 
equipment ‘“‘know a good thing when they see it’! Over the 
many generations of Worthington’s existence, its “‘wings”’ 
trademark has become a world-known symbol of the depend- 
able, low-cost performance of a great variety of equipment 
(see opposite column) putting air, water, oil, gas and other 
fluids to the purpose of improving standards of living. You, 
too, in Augusta, Maine or San Diego, California, can benefit 
from one of industry’s great engineering talents. Investigate 
the line with the ‘“‘wings’” trademark—the sign of value 
around the world. 


WORTHINGTON 


SIGN OF VALUE AROUND THE WORLD 








Later Week 


purpose of this form of insurance is ty 
tide workers over periods of unemploy. 
ment which are caused by illness 
injuries. 

Washington is the latest State to adopt 
such a program. Workers, themselves 
finance the plan by having 1 per cen} 
of their wages deducted from the firs 
$3,000 of annual income. Benefits are 
for the same amount and for the same 
length of time as unemployment com. 
pensation. In the case of Washington, 
payments amount to $10 to $25 a week 
for periods running from 12 to 9% 
weeks. 

California, Rhode Island and Ney 
Jersey are other States that have adopted 
disability-insurance programs. 





ee, 


> District 50, the miscellaneous divi. 
sion of John L. Lewis’s Miners’ union, js 
running into trouble as it branches out 
into the transportation field. A taxicab 
strike called by District 50 in New York 
failed to keep most of the city’s cabs of 
the streets. The union is finding that 
the magic of John L. Lewis’s name is not 
always enough to win a strike outside of 
the coal fields. This setback in New York 
may slow up organizing campaigns of 
District 50 in other fields. 


> Bargaining elections sometimes may 
be obtained by unions even when em- 
ployers are willing to give the unions 
representation rights without a vote of 
employes. This is the policy just adopted 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
in rejecting an employer’s argument that 
an election is pointless if management is 
ready to recognize the union. The Labor 
Board, however, holds that unions gain 
some advantages by going through with 
a formal certification procedure under 
the Taft-Hartley Act. The certified union, 
for example, is protected against raids 
by rival unions. 


> Pay cuts usually are opposed by 
unions even when employers can show 
that they are going bankrupt under 
existing wage scales. There are occasional 
exceptions, however. Railroad unions, for 
example, recently agreed to a pay cut 
for all of the 1,200 employes of the Rut 
land Railroad. A reduction of 10 cents 
an hour was accepted as a temporary 
measure while the railroad builds up its 
cash balance. 


> Harry Bridges apparently is to get 
away with his defiance of national C10 
orders for the time being. The Long- 
shoremen’s union, which he heads, has 
just backed up Mr. Bridge’s refusal to 
follow the CIO line at all times. The 
CIO executive board may order an in 
vestigation of the union’s defiance, but 
the power to expel an affiliated union 
rests with the CIO convention, which 
will not be held until next autumn. 
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U.S. TAXES, DESPITE WORLD AID, 
LESS THAN THOSE IN BRITAIN 


Reported from LONDON, OTTAWA and WASHINGTON 


Taxes stay high in Britain, 
come down sharply in Canada, 
may rise in U. S. 

Yet U. S. taxpayer, who foots 
the bill for world aid, is to come 
out better in 1949 than Canadian 
taxpayer, much better than Brit- 
ish taxpayer. 


New tax programs now proposed in 
Canada and Britain give the U. S. tax- 
payer an Opportunity to judge once 
more whether, in shelling out billions 
for foreign aid, he is being made to 
take over the burdens of taxpayers 
in other countries. 

Tax burdens in the three countries, 
as they are projected for 1949, provide 
aready answer, 

Britain, biggest client of the American 
aid program, is stuck with a tax load that 
dwarfs anything ever seen in U.S., even 
during war years. Tax changes now pro- 
posed by Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, offer little relief. To 
support government in Britain, taxpayers 
will be paying what amounts to more than 
40 per cent of national income. 

Canada, which comes in for only in- 
direct aid from U.S., is promised sub- 
stantial tax cuts under the new budget of 





TAX BURDENS IN 3 COUNTRIES 


Canadian 

Net U.S. Tax*® British 

Income Tax (Proposed) Tax 

—Single Taxpayer— 

$1000 $ 66 $ — $ 78 
2,000 232 150 342 
3,000 409 320 702 
5,000 811 700 1,422 
10,000 2,124 1,960 3,602 
25,000 8,600 8,210 13,627 
50,000 23,201 21,814 34,502 
100,000 58,762 53,714 82,252 


— Married Taxpayer — 
133 a 
299 150 
631 510 
1,621 .660 
5,877 .760 
50,000 17,201 21,264 34,376 
100,000 46,403 53,064 82,126 
*Assumes all income above $30,000 

is investment income. 


234 
576 
1,296 
3,476 
13,501 


2,000 
3,000 
5,000 
10,000 
25,000 
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Finance Minister Douglas Abbott. Can- 
ada, in contrast to U. S., has all but quit 
handing out aid to the rest of the world. 
Even so, Canadians this year will pay 
about 30 per cent of national income to 
support federal and local governments. 

U. S., to run federal, State and local 
governments, bears a tax load of about 
26 per cent of national income. President 
Truman proposes tax increases of $4,- 
000,000,000 a year. If the whole amount 
of that were voted by Congress, which 
appears unlikely in 1949, U.S. taxes 
would take about 28 per cent of national 
income. 

By comparison, then, the U.S. taxpayer 
definitely is not getting the worst of it. 
His Government, under the burden of 
trying to shore up the world, is running 
into the red. He may yet have to take a 
tax increase, But, so far as 1949 is con- 
cerned, he still is a bit better off than the 
Canadian taxpayer, much better off rel- 
atively than the British taxpayer. 

Income taxes, set out in detail in 
the accompanying table, account for part, 
but not all, of the difference in tax bur- 
dens, 

At lower levels of income, Canadians 


pay the smallest tax, Britons the highest. 


A married man with $2,000 of net in- 
come—that is, $2,000 before exemptions 
but after deductions allowed under tax 
laws—pays no tax at all in Canada, At 
the same level of income, the U.S. tax is 
$133. The British tax is $234. At $5,000, 
the Canadian tax is $510, the U.S. tax 
$631, the British tax $1,296. 

At higher levels, single persons pay 
smaller taxes in Canada than in U.S. 
Married taxpayers at these levels, how- 
ever, come out better in U.S. This is be- 
cause U.S. laws, under changes voted 
in 1948, permit married couples to split 
the family income for tax purposes. The 
result is that a $25,000 couple in U. S. 
pays only $5,877, compared with $7,760 
in Canada and $13,501 in Britain. At all 
levels of income, regardless of the tax- 
payer’s family status, the British tax is 
much higher than that of either Canada, 
or the United States. 

These figures, for both Canada and 
Britain, assume the tax programs pro- 
posed by the two governments will be 
adopted. There apparently is little ques- 
tion about that. The Canadian proposal 
calls for tax reductions on a broad scale, 
including a cut in income tax averaging 
32 per cent. The British proposal leaves 
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in Worthington 


makers of a great variety of 


equipment fo serve the 
people by bringing them... 


Engines * compressors * comminutors + water treat- 
ment « meters * pumps « steam turbines + motors «+ 
Blue Brute compressors and air tools. 


| Steam turbines * motors « welding posi- 
| tioners « turning rolls * air conditioning + Multi-V- 
| Drives * speed change gears + 


compressors * pumps 


¢ refrigeration. 


Compressors * engines * pumps « steam turbines - 
chilling equipment + motors « Multi-V-Drives + speed 
change gears « refrigeration + decoking systems. 


| Compressors + fertilizer mixers + 


refrigeration - pumps. 
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| office to learn how Worthington can 


serve you. Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation, Harrison, 
New Jersey. 
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WOULD YOU S£77LE 
FOR LOWER COSTS ? 


orth Carolina 





MOUNTAIN 
54 


.... for the lower production expenses that spell added profits? 
They are yours from the start in North Carolina. 

Watch your new plant take shape at building costs which sur- 
veys have shown to be among the lowest in the Nation*, held to 
a minimum by native materials, traditionally fine craftsman- 
ship, and climate that is sunny the year around. 


Then settle down to advantages which go all the way in helping 
you produce for less: 
electric power, convenient markets, good transportation, and 
work of proven quality delivered by a large reservoir of de- 
pendable, home-owning workers. Mild climate and excellent 
roads assure you of fewer work days lost. 

In North Carolina, at hundreds of new plants, profit-wise busi- 
ness leaders are meeting competition with lower production 
costs. Investigate the profit opportunities which North Caro- 
lina holds for you. Write Div. MI-44. Department of Conserva- 
tion and Development, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


*The Dow Service Construction Cost Survey 


CONDITIONED BY NATURE FOR INDUSTRIAL PROFIT 


PIEDMONT COASTAL 


Proximity of basic resources, economical 
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regular rates where they were in 1948, 
A special one-year tax on British invest. 
ment income is dropped, as Sir Stafford 
promised a year ago. 

Tax systems of the three countries, 
when examined in detail, show more 
clearly the variation in tax burdens, Ca. 
nadian and British taxes are under study 
by U.S. tax planners, looking for ideas 
to use in any eventual broad revision of 
U.S. revenue laws. Senator Walter F, 
George (Dem.), of Georgia, chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee (see 
page 39), made a study of the Canadian 
system and found it “sound in principle.” 
Others like certain features of the Brit- 
ish tax laws, Canadian and British taxes, 
thus, could become important in shaping 
U.S, tax policies of the future. 

Personal exemptions in Canada now 
are being raised to $1,000 for single per- 








Coffman in Ft. Worth Star-Tele 


‘MIGHT GET SOME IDEAS‘ 


sons and $2,000 for married persons. U. S. 
exemption is $600 and $1,200. British 
exemption is $440 and $720, 

Allowance for dependents is $400 
under proposed Canadian law, $240 in 
Britain and $600 in U.S. In Canada, this 
credit is only $150 for children drawing 
family allowances from the Government. 

Family allowances. in Britain and 
Canada, direct payments by the govern- 
ments to help support children, have the 
effect of reducing family taxes. Canadian 
allowance averages $6 a month for each 
child. British allowance is $1 a week for 
each child except the eldest. These pay- 
ments are considered taxable income in 
Britain, but not in Canada. No such pay- 
ments are made in U. S. 

Joint returns by husband and wife are 
mandatory in England. Neither U. S. nor 
Canada has this requirement. However, 
in U.S., a couple can get the benefit of 
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income splitting only by filing a joint 
return. 

Corporate taxes are lowest in Can- 
ada, highest in Britain, Canada is reduc- 
ing the old 30 per cent flat rate to 10 
per cent on the first $10,000 of corporate 
earnings and raising it to 33 per cent 
on the remainder. Effect is to cut the 
total tax on companies with profits up to 
$77,000 and to increase it on all the 
others. 

In U.S., the corporate rate begins at 
21 per cent and rises to 38 per cent on 
all companies earning more than $50,000 
a year. 

In Britain, taxes take two bites out of 
corporate profits, First, there is a profits 
tax of 5 per cent on undistributed earn- 
ings and 12% per cent on distributed 
earnings, What is left is taxed at the 
standard rate of 45 per cent. Thus, Brit- 
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—Barrow in Jersey Journal 


‘OUR HAT’S OFF TO HER‘ 


ain deliberately discourages dividends. 

Investment income is treated differ- 
ently in all three countries. 

In Canada, investment income bears 
an extra 4 per cent tax. However, under 
a new provision, there is to be a tax 
credit of 10 per cent of dividends re- 
ceived from common stock in Canadian 
companies, 

In Britain, the stockholder is given 
credit on his own tax on dividend income 
for the 45 per cent tax already paid by 
the corporation. 

In U.S., there is no distinction, for tax 
purposes, between investment income and 
any other income, Demands are wide- 
spread for some relief on income from 
dividends, Senator George, among others, 
likes the Canadian system. 

Earned income is favored in Britain, 
where one fifth of earnings up to $1,600 
is deductible for tax purposes, There is 
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Your Insurance 


Program cesigned to 


Protect and Conserve Assets 


Is Not. 


Complete’ 


unless it 


includes . 
: > 


USINESSMEN who protect their assets with 
fire, burglary. fidelity and other insurance should 
complete their program of profit-protection by insuring their - 
Accounts Receivable . . . valuable assets at all times. 


With customer payments slowing down, it is now 
more important than ever to insure profits against credit losses. 


American Credit Insurance pays you when your customer can’t... 
lets you choose “‘tailored’’ coverage by insuring all accounts, 

a selected group or just one account . . . makes 

it possible for you to get cash for past due accounts. 


For information. phone the American Credit office in your city 

or write American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, 

Dept. 44, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 
~<_ , 


PRESIDENT 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


AMERICAN 
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GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 
Condensed Statement of Condition March 31, 1949 
ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks....... oe QIBT2IFS 731-85 


United States Government Securities...... 
State and Municipal Bonds and Notes....... 


217 635,937 14 
16,986,267 .92 








Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank........... 1,200,000.00 
Other Bonds and Securities (including Shares 
of Morgan Grenfell §& Co. Limited and 
Morgan § Cie. Incorporated)..........e06. 12,193,375.06 
Loans and Bills Purchased..........see0e0. : 183,076,122.91 
Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, ete. 2,034,775.51 
Banking House...... D apmaneiees atc at's igokine 3,000 ,000.00 
Liability of Customers on Letters 
of Credit and Acceptances.........4.+. Sa 9,048,971.14 
$628, 389,181.53 
LIABILITIES 
PMOMOOIEE 6s ideas cesdeasses - $535,032,561.13 


$554,197 ,717.26 
5,561,720.59 


Official Checks Outstanding 19,165,156.13 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc.... 
Acceptances Outstanding and Letters of 








ne Ee SS are ery ory ehawenaes 9,048,971.14 
CRN 6 cbic ccs bs evs cioy pt svabeecaseteeasie 20,000 ,000.00 
NR ah SE oo sole sp OC sso sk Sule as none ares 20,000,000.00 
CMIUOE PORES Si 60.005 Kcc annie cia Conn cca 19,580,772.54 
$628 389,181.53 

United States Government securitics carried at $26,869,557.06 in the above 


statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to sccure 
public montes as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Miami's famed fun facilities 
and ultra-smart accommoda- 
tions -- now open year ‘round 





-- are yours in summer at TEMPERATURES 


ALWAYS IN 
THE COOL 80'S 


CLEAN SEA BREEZES 
AND HEALTHFUL 
SUNSHINE! 


year's lowest rates. So plan 
that Miami vacation you've 
dreamed of this summer! Your 
first step: mail the coupon! 









“S“ WORLD FAMOUS _ FINEST FISHING 
FUN ANYWHERE 


FACILITIES 





AT 
REDUCED 


OVER 600 


} RATES — VARIETIES ¢ 
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INFORMATION DIVISION, ROOM 304 
49-3, CITY HALL, MIAMI, FLORIDA 


FREE: MIAMI’S NEW 
COLOR BOOKLET 


Thriving Miami, 
metropolis of one of 


















the fastest growing Name 
U. S. areas offers 
, hundreds of golden Address 
Opportunities to 
those who want to 2 
stay...for good! City State 
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agitation in U.S. for some special treat- 
ment of wages and salaries. 

Capital gains in Britain and Canada 
are taxable only to professional specu. 
lators. In U.S., gains on assets held less 
than six months are taxed at regular in. 
come rates, Gains on assets held longer 
than six months are taxed at a maximum 
of 25 per cent. These rates apply to gains 
no matter who earns them. 

Excise and sales taxes account for 
heavy portions of revenue in al! three 
countries. Canada is reducing excises, 
generally to levels lower than those in 
U.S. Many goods taxed at 20 per cent 
in the U. S. will get a tax cut from 25 to 





Harris & Ewing 
SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS 
U. S. taxpayers suffer less 


10 per cent in Canada. Other Canadian 
excises will be dropped altogether. 

On top of its excises, however, Can- 
ada has a manufacturers’ sales tax of 8 
per cent on most goods other than food, 
farm equipment and a few other neces- 
sities. This is a major source of Canadian 
revenue. It tends to offset some of the 
differences between that country and 
U.S. on excise rates. 

Britain’s excise and sales tax are much 
higher than those in Canada and U.S. 
Sir Stafford cut the excise on beer a 
penny a pint, but the rate still is four 
times that on beer in U.S. ' Excise on 
whisky also is four times the U.S. tax. 
Sir Stafford refused to lower his high 
tobacco tax, which makes a package of 
cigarettes cost 70 cents, Britain also has a 
purchase tax, applying at wholesale, 
ranging from 33% to 100 per cent. 

U.S. excises, mild by. comparison to 
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those in Britain, are under fire in Con- 
gress. A few, but not many, may be 
trimmed in 1949. The U.S. has no 
federal sales tax, as such, although there 
are many State and local sales taxes. 

Rental value of homes, even though 
occupied by the owner, is taxed as in- 
come in Britain. In U.S, and Canada, 
taxes apply only to rental income actually 
received by the owner, 

Life-insurance premiums get a credit 
of 174 per cent. To qualify for that credit, 
however, premiums cannot exceed 7 per 
cent of the policy’s value or one sixth 
of the taxpayer’s income. Insurance pre- 
miums get no tax credit in either U.S. 
or Canada, 

U. S. tax revision, when it comes, is 
almost sure to borrow some ideas from 
Canada and Britain. Congress had 
planned to overhaul tax laws this year. 
Now, however, with budget troubles pil- 
ing up, major changes that involve rev- 
enue losses probably will have to wait. 

This year or next, federal taxes may 
have to go up. State and local taxes al- 
ready are rising. Tax burden in U. S. may 
yet grow heavier than Canada’s. Unless 
war comes, the U. S. taxpayer is not likely 
to suffer as much as the British taxpayer. 





>Pump priming by Government is 
getting started again. That’s another way 
of saying that the U.S. Treasury is 
spending more cash dollars than it is col- 
lecting. It worked .the other way around 
in the first three months of calendar 
1949. The Treasury then collected 
$3,158,000,000 more than it spent. That 
was because of big tax payments in Jan- 
uary and March. But in the second quar- 
ter, ending next June 30, the Treasury, 
by official estimates, is to spend $712,- 
000,000 more in cash than it collects. 
Actually, the gap may be much wider 
than that. This cash deficit should help 
to cushion a business downturn. 


> Relief costs, with unemployment ris- 
ing in recent months, have started bear- 
ing down on city and State governments. 
Number on direct relief in 15 of the 
biggest U.S. cities jumped 9 per cent 
between January 1 and March 1, and has 
continued to rise since. This was reported 
by American Municipal Association, 
which made a survey. Most States share 
general relief costs with local govern- 
ments. In 16 States, local governments 
bear the whole burden. Bigger relief 
rolls, adding to problems of local govern- 
ments that already have trouble making 
ends meet, will increase pressure on the 
Federal Government to take over part 
of the cost. 


> Social Security taxes, U.S. Treas- 
ury argues, should be called taxes, not 
contributions. Treasury considers this im- 
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~~ how to see 
a train 60 miles away 


Centralized Traffic Control is an important railroad development 
pioneered by Missouri PAciFic which enables one operator to “see” 


and control trains many miles away. Lights on a central panel indicate 








the position and progress of every train in the controlled area. The 
CTC operator can set signals for any train to stop, start, slow down, 
or side track. In effect, CTC provides double-track performance with- 
out excessive additional investment. 

The Missouri PACIFIC, first railroad west of the Mississippi River, 
has helped write many important new chapters in railroading. 
“Firsts,” like CTC, are part of the Missouri PACIFIC tradition— 
planned to move you, and the things you need, even more efficiently 


and dependably. 
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50 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“Customer is injured in parking lot 
operated by generous storekeeper 
down the street. Storekeeper has 
Liability insurance, but not compre- 
hensive protection. He thought he 
was insured. His loss—$1580.”’ 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking 





you’re fully insured. Know you have full | 


insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 


See your AMICO agent for ail casualty, | 
property insurance and bonds. AmMICco | 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 


dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
29 Gapsin Your Bridge 
to Security, today. It 
may save you money! 
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AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE CoMPANY 
4760 Sheridan Road 

Chicago 40, Illinois 

Please mail me my FREE copy of 29 Gaps in 
Your Bridge to Security. 
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portant in view of proposed system of 
universal coverage. It’s easier to collect a 
tax than a contribution. The word tax 
has a ring of compulsion. Whatever it’s 
called, failure to pay—under present law 
as well as proposed law—constitutes tax 
evasion. Social Security Administration 
likes the word contribution, because it 
helps to convey the idea of an insurance 
premium. Present law, which covers only 
commercial and industrial employes, uses 
the words tax and contribution inter- 
changeably. 





> Taxpayers burden is to keep grow- 
ing, whether Mr. Truman gets the new 
federal taxes he wants or not. Prelimi- 
nary figures indicate that States are to 
collect at least $2,000,000,000 more this 
year than last year. Local taxes are up 
sharply too. Taken together, State and 
local tax increases in many areas have 
offset the federal tax cut of 1948. State 
legislatures, now in session, are searching 
for new revenue sources. So are local 
governments. Already, 27 States collect 
sales taxes, which produced $1,500,000,- 
000 in 1948. That’s three times prewar 
collections. Individual incomes are taxed 
by 29 States and the District of Colum- 
bia, corporation incomes by 32 States and 
the District. Now local governments, 
more and more, are going in for sales 
and income taxes. 


> U. S. savings bonds hold their popu- 
larity with individual savers. In the first 
three months of 1949, sales of Series E 
bonds, the kind ordinarily bought by 
individuals, were a bit higher than in the 
same period of 1948. Redemptions of E 
bonds are down 9 per cent so far in 
1949. Net sales—that is, the margin of 
sales over redemptions—were $427,000,- 
000 in the first quarter of 1949, about 27 
per cent above the same period of 1948. 
All told, the public now owns $3,000,- 
000,000 more in Series E bonds than at 
the end of the war. A new drive to sell 
savings bonds begiris May 16, ends June 
30. Treasury goal: $1,040,000,000 in E 
bond sales. 


> Federal budget looks much worse 
than Mr. Truman originally thought. 
This is being admitted officially at last. 
In his January budget, he placed the 
budget deficit for the year ending June 
30 at $600,000,000. Now Frank Pace, 
Jr., Budget Director, says it probably 
will reach $900,000,000. Actually, the 
deficit may exceed $1,000,000,000. 


> Oleo-tax repeal has been voted by 
the House, is headed for a fight in the 
Senate. Chances look stronger for Senate 
approval this year than last, but repeal 
still is no cinch. Tax on oleomargarine is 
primarily a political issue, not a revenue 
issue. It produces only $16,000,000 a 
year in revenue. 








If you want to really live, if you want 
room in which to expand in a new 
western market, if you want higher 
labor productivity* .. . happier work. 
ers . . . then Colorado is the place for 
you and your business. 

Flanked by the towering Rockies with 
all their recreational facilities, and in- 
habited by progressive western people, 
cool, inviting Colorado provides ideal 
conditions for a “fresh” start both in 
business and in living. 

Plan a vacation here and look Colo. 
rado over from a business standpoint, 
You’re sure to find, like others, that 
Colorado offers so much more you just 
can't afford to remain in a crowded, 
heavily populated area. 


*U. S. Dept. of Labor Statistics shows 
Colorado labor output 29.6% ahove 
y U. S. average. 

// FREE! Write for your copy of the 
U'executive portfolio” containing 
Z% travel information, authoritative in- 
: — relocation data and fact 

ook. 


COLORADO 
Department of Development 
506 State Capitol 


Koo 


Denver, Colorado 























Reading the news of national and interna- 
tional affairs at home each week is the regu- 
lar practice of 80% of the readers of this 
magazine. Important advertisers are quick to 
the advantages of such an 


cash in on 


opportunity. 


U.S. News & World Report 
Advertising Department 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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SPRINKLERS 





Carelessness or indifference 


Nearly all FIRES are the result 
of carelessness. Install GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers to stop 
these FIRES. That some plant 
owners WON'T do this isn’t care- 
lessness, it’s INDIFFERENCE... 
and that’s worse. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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HOW TO USE DDT SAFELY 


Just at the start of the season when 
insects become a major problem, use of 
DDT as a means of combating them is 
being called into question. Farmers, 
businessmen, gardeners and others have 
an interest in this issue now being raised. 

Government scientists report that use 
of DDT around cows results in small 
traces of the chemical in milk. Shipment 
of milk from one State to another may 
be restricted where any DDT is found. 
The Food and Drug Administration ad- 
vises that presence in food of this in- 
secticide, now widely used, might have 
harmful effects on human beings. But 
the Government has only limited au- 
thority to take action, other than to stop 
movement in interstate commerce of 
products that contain injurious sub- 
stances. No shipment of milk actually 
has been seized so far, 

The Government has made no general 
condemnation of DDT. It has only ad- 
vised against its use in certain cases. The 
Department of Agriculture recommends 
its use to destroy flies and other insects 
on farms and in homes and gardens. 


What, exactly, is the objection raised 
by officials to use of DDT? 
The main objection is that, where DDT 
is spread on an animal, a small amount 
of the substance gets into the fat of the 
animal. In the case of a cow, this shows 
up in its milk. That might prove harm- 
ful to a person drinking a lot of this milk. 


What, then, is suggested? 

The Department of Agriculture recom- 
mends that DDT not be used on milk 
cows. It also suggests that this insecti- 
cide should not be spread around dairy 
barns or other places where milk is proc- 
essed or on fodder or other food for 
cows. This, however, is only “precau- 
tionary” advice. Such use of the chem- 
ical has not been prohibited by the Food 
and Drug Administration, 


Ilsa substitute proposed? 

Yes. The Department of Agriculture is 
tecommending that methoxychlor, a new 
chlorinated hydrocarbon insecticide, be 
substituted for DDT when treating cows 
and dairy barns, even though this is more 
expensive. Another recommended sub- 
stitute is pyrethrum. These chemicals 
are said to be generally available. 


How about spraying beef cattle and 
other animals? 

DDT still is recommended by the De- 

partment of Agriculture for killing flies 

and other insects on beef cattle and oth- 

er livestock, with one exception: Do not 

use it when the animals are being fat- 
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tened and prepared for slaughter. Also, 
food to be eaten by animals should not 
be sprayed with DDT. No objection is 
made to applying the chemical on other 
farm animals, such as horses and mules, 
and on poultry. But it should not have 
an oil base when placed on animals. 


Is there any harm in spraying gar- 
dens with DDT? 
Widespread use of DDT on vegetable 
gardens is recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, within certain 
limitations. The Department says the 
chemical is very effective in controlling 
some garden pests, and not effective 
against others. The general rule is that 
DDT should not be used as a spray or 
powder on the part of any plant that is 
to be eaten by man or animal, unless 
the residue can be washed or wiped off. 


Take, for example, potatoes. DDT is ef- 
fective here, and is recommended by the 
Government, since the spray or powder 
does not come into direct contact with 
the potato. It also is recommended for 
cabbage until the head begins to form, 
or after that, if the outside leaves are 
removed before eating. Similarly, com 
is protected by the shucks, but these 
shucks should not be fed to animals. 
The rules of the Department of Agri- 
culture on safe usage of DDT on gar- 
dens are about the same as they were 
last year. (Commercial insecticides often 
have labels telling just when and how 
they should be used.) 


How about fruit trees? 

The Government usually raises no objec- 
tions to use of DDT on fruit trees, as 
long as the fruit is covered by a skin 
that is removed or if the DDT can be 
washed or wiped off. 


What about use around homes 
against flies and other insects? 
DDT has been found to be effective 
against flies, mosquitoes and some other 
household pests. Its use in homes is rec- 

ommended by Government agencies. 


What precautions are necessary? 

A few standard precautions usually are 
recommended in handling DDT. The 
user is advised not to stay too long in a 
closed room after the chemical is spread 
in a spray or vaporized form. If he gets 
some of the substance on his hands or 
other parts of his body, he should wash 
it off. Food should be removed from a 
room, or covered, during the spraying. 
And pets, such as cats, dogs, canaries or 
goldfish, should not be allowed in a 
room until the vapor settles and dries. 


| 


| 





Letters 


with a 
Foreign Stamp!... 


They come from all over. From 
Cairo and Capetown, Shanghai 
and Rangoon, Calcutta, China, 
Johannesburg. 

They’re written by all kinds of 

eople. A colonel in Cherbourg, 
ie in Japan, builder in 
Bombay. They come scribbled, 
scrawled, typed—phrased in all 
kinds of English. 

But they all want investment 
help... ask for the latest facts on 
some stock or company, an up- 
to-date appraisal of their present 
holdings, or a seasoned program 
prepared by our Research Divi- 
sion for anyone, free of charge— 
whether a customer or not! 

That’s why we weren’t sur- 
prised by a recent letter from 
South America. 

The man was an importer, had 
just read one of our ads, and 
wrote to ask for our “bright 
ideas” on investing $10,000. He 
said he expected a 10 or 15‘¢ re- 
turn—asked if that was possible. 

The answer from Research 
didn’t surprise us either. It 
simply stated that such an ob- 
jective would be “difficult to 
reach without incurring unusual 
risk” . . . pointed out that any 
number of sound American se- 
curities did pay up to 8%... 
suggested five stocks that prom- 
ised a smaller—but safer—return. 

They supported each selection 
with a brief dividend history, 
latest facts on earnings, the pay- 
ments made Jast year .. . then im- 
plied that “bright ideas” usually 
burn out fast—that it’s far better 
to buy on the basis of the best 
information available, instead. 

If you’d like to see this sample 
of the help offered by Research, 
we'll be glad to send both letter 
and answer. But better still, why 
not get your own... ask for 
current facts on stocks that 
interest you, an experienced ap- 

raisal of your portfolio, a sensi- 
Pie program forinvesting amy spe- 
cific sum. There’s no charge, no 
obligation. Just write— 


Department SA-23 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 
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“How do we know we’re getting 


maximum efficiency 


from our heat- 
ing units?” 


“CONTROL OF HEATING UNITS in our plant 
was vital to production. Until we called 
in a Cities Service Engineer we had no 
check on percentage of fuel converted 
into productive energy ...amount wasted 
...or if we were getting the maximum 
amount of heat.” 





FREE—A fact-filled booklet en- 
titled “Combustion Control for 
Industry.” Write Cities Service 
Oil Company, Sixty Wall Tower, 
Room 376, New York 5, N. Y. 












quickly and accurately the answers to 
these questions.”” The Heat Prover can 
be used on all industrial furnaces re- 
gardless of the fuel used. Also analyzes 
faulty diesel engine performance. Write 
for free demonstration today. 


CITIES ) SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


“THE INDUSTRIAL HEAT PROVER told us 





ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL 
PACKAGING 
IXPOSITION 


PACKAGING - PACKING «+ SHIPPING 


Presenting all significant developments 
in packaging, packing, shipping—the 
machines, materials and services that 
are keys to superior merchandising, 
higher quality, lower cost. Also, 
authoritative discussions of latest 
techniques that are solving 

knottiest problems in these fields. 

For hotel reservations, write 

Housing Bureau, Packaging Exposition, 


Central Pier, Atlantic City. 


MAY 10 TO 13 « 


“4 60 


ATLANTIC CITY 





| CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

| Notice of change of address should be sent not less than 

| two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 

| Send the address at which copies are now being received 
and the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S. News & World Report 
Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 





How to give 
QUICK REST 


to tired eyes 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 






EYES OVERWORKED? Put two drops of gentle, 
| safe Murine in each eye. Then feel that re- 
freshing, soothing sensation that comes in- 
stantly. You get— 





QUICK RELIEF from the discomfort of tired eyes. 
Murine’s sevenimportant ingredients are scien- 
tifically blended to cleanse and refresh over- 
worked, tired eyes. Use Murine morning and 
night and whenever your eyes tell you to. 


MURINE 


FOR YOUR EYES 
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News - Lines 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


YOU CANNOT, as a landlord, al. 

ways evict a tenant from your rented 
property without getting a certificate 
from your local area rent office. Rules op 
evictions, just issued by the Housing Ex. 
pediter under the new rent-control law. 
specify when certificates are and are not 
required. The regulations also set forth 
grounds for evictions and waiting periods 
for landlords before they can dispossess 
tenants. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed 

an income tax deduction for legal 
expenses incurred in defending a suit 
against a gift-tax liability. A circuit court 
of appeals upholds the U.S. Tax Court 
in a ruling that fees paid to an attorney 
in such a suit are not deductible from 
taxable income. 


x * * 


YOU CAN perhaps get the National 

Labor Relations Board to set aside 
the result of a collective-bargaining 
election if an agent of the winning union 
makes an implied threat against an em- 
ploye during the pre-election campaign. 
In its first decision of this kind under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, the Board holds that a 
threatened worker was coerced and de- 
nied freedom of choice in the election. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT prevent the Govern 

ment from withholding enough from 
an amount due you under one Govern- 
ment contract to cover the excessive 
profits that you are required to repay 
under a contract with another federal 
agency. The Comptroller General rules 
that the amount of an excess-profits deter- 
mination under the Renegotiation Act 
may be set off against the amount owed 
a contractor under another contract. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an employer of veter- 

ans taking on-job training, usually 
give these workers paid vacations without 
getting special approval of the Veterans 
Administration. VA eases the rules on re- 
porting absences of veterans receiving 
on-job training under the GI Bill of 
Rights, so long as certain requirements 
are met. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to take back 

a worker who left or leaves your em- 
ployment to enter the armed services, 
merely because no men are being drafted 
at this time. The Department of Labor 
reminds employers that suspension of 
draft calls has no effect on the re-em- 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


ployment rights under the Selective 
Service Act of those who volunteer for 
active military duty. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on getting an 

income tax deduction, as a medical 
expense, for the cost of visiting a resort, 
even though your physician advises the 
trip for health reasons. The U.S. Tax 
Court disallows such a medical deduc- 
tio in one case where no medical treat- 
ment was had during the visit. The Court 
looks upon the expenditures as personal 
living expenses during a vacation, 


YOU CAN possibly take an income 
tax deduction for your expenses in 
traveling to another town to make a 
business report to your employer, even 
though it does not keep you away from 
home overnight. The Tax Court decides 
that a store manager, in determining his 
adjusted gross income, may deduct the 
cost of weekly trips to give reports to his 
employer’s office 36 miles away. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect the Department of 

Agriculture to support the prices of 
hogs at a level of 90 per cent of the 
March 15 parity price of $17.90 per 100 
pounds. This schedule of support prices 
is announced for the April-September 
period. 


* * * 


YOU CAN apply to the Office of In- 

ternational Trade for authorization 
to buy steel products for export to coun- 
tries of Western Europe under a volun- 
tary allocation plan just worked out by 
the Government and the steel industry. 
The program calls for allocation of about 
160,000 tons of steel products during the 
period of May through September for 
shipment to countries covered by the 
European Recovery Plan. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain from the Office of 

International Trade a revised edition 
of all export regulations in effect on 
March 31. It is known as Comprehensive 
Export Schedule 27 and replaces a com- 
pilation issued last October. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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transportation? 
power? 
water? 
sewers? 
drainage? 
Zoning? 





METROPOLITAN 
DAKLAND AREA 


_ Ae 


8914 





Alameda 
Piedmont - Pleasanton « San Leandro - Rural Communities of Alameda County 


COMPLETE ANSWERS 
TO THESE 

AND MANY OTHER 
QUESTIONS . 


are finger-tip available for every site 
of two acres or more in Metropolitan 
Oakland Area (Alameda County, 
California). 

When you are ready to make an on- 
the-spot appraisal of the merits of 
the many locations we have to offer, 
this information included in our up- 
to-the-minute county-wide Industrial 
Survey will save days, perhaps weeks 
of your time. 

But first you will want a copy of our 
industrial factbook, “How to Win 
the Markets of the NEW West.” Its 
wealth of facts, figures, photos and 
maps clearly show that here in the 
Eleven Western States are the fastest- 
growing markets of the Nation, with 
over 18,000,000 high-income con- 
sumers. And that they can be best 
served from your plant in Metropoli- 
tan Oakland Area. 

If you will supply preliminary infor- 
mation covering your western require- 
ments (strictly confidential) we will 
supplement this book’s information 
with a Special Report applied directly 
to your particular problems. 


WRITE FOR THIS 

FREE FACTBOOK TODAY! 
Its 52 pages will give you the basic 
facts about this Area from the stand- 
point of central location, manufac- 
turing, distribution, power, resources 
and many other angles. Write now! 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
390 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Oakland 12, California 


CALIFORNIA GOLD RUSH CENTENNIAL 
celebrations in Northern California through” 
out 1949. Many other special events and 
scores of points of interest. Ask for Special 
Events folder. 


* Albany - Berkeley - Emeryville - Hayward - Livermore - Oakland 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 
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It’s a literal fact. His skill and his 
land produce nearly everything you 
eat and a great deal of what you wear. 

He raises your vegetables, fruits, 
grains. Your meats, milk, butter, yes, 


The man you cannot live without 


even your shoes or wool suit, come 
from livestock that feed on the prod- 
ucts of his land. 

The vital job the farmer has to do 
means long days filled with hard work. 
But power-driven machinery has taken 
over much of the old, back-breaking 
drudgery. And electricity, the tele- 
phone, the radio, the automobile and 

all-weather roads have helped to ban- 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


ish the former isolation and monotony 
of farm life. 


The machines—tractors, corn- 
pickers, spreaders, combines, milkers, 
balers—that free the farmer from so 
much plodding labor are made largely 
of steel. In addition, he uses steel] in 
many other ways: in roofing for barns, 
hog houses, silos and other buildings; 
in woven-wire or barbed-wire fencing 
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and fence posts; in the dozens of handy 


ts 


tools that are in use around the place? 


every hour of the day. And special} 
steel wire and strand often make it) 


possible for him to enjoy electric 


power and a phone, even though hey 


lives far off the main road. : 
The farmer would be as hard put E 
to get along without steel as the rest : 
of us would be to get along without? 
the farmer. A big part of Bethlehem’s} 
output of steel ends up, in one form) 
or another, in the farmer’s hands,¥ 
helping him to raise and harvest the} 
many crops on which we all depend.§ 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


A price deflation of rather broad proportions is definitely under way. 

Steel prices are coming down from their postwar peaks. One company lopped 
$6 a ton from steel rails. Another cut rail prices by $4 a ton. Both these 
firms had been charging premium prices for rails. Now they are competitive. 

Galvanized steel is to cost less generally. The biggest producer has cut 
prices by $1.25 a ton on galvanized sheet and $2 a ton on galvanized steel pipe. 
The reduction in this type of steel reflects recent price reductions for zinc. 

Zine prices have toppled from a peak of 17% cents a pound to 15 cents. 

Lead prices, too, are down to 15 cents a pound, from a peak of 21% cents. 

Copper prices are being shaded by some producers, and a drop is expected. 
Prices for secondary copper--scrap metal--already are down considerably. 

Steel scrap also is down sharply in price--to a $26.17 a ton average. 
Steel-scrap prices in January averaged as high as $42 a ton. 

Declines in metal prices mean lower costs for a host of industries--all 
concerns that fabricate metal products. These include automobiles, electrical 
appliances, freight cars, farm machinery, metal containers. Steel prices for 
other metals are a basic cost in a wide Segment of U.S. industry. 




















Metals are just the latest commodities to join the downward price trend 
that started last January with fairly sharp breaks in farm-commodity prices. 

Lumber prices are off 15 to 18 per cent. Plywood is off 20 to 25 per cent. 

Newsprint is weak at $97 a ton. Its gray-market price went to $200. 

Cocoa, coffee and wool are down in price, too. These are imported items. 

The price decline in imported commodities indicates that the downtrend is 
world-wide. Foreign governments report generally that inflation is ending. 











Consumer prices are showing a tendency to follow commodity prices down. 

Automobile-price cuts have been announced by five manufacturing companies. 

Home appliances--radios, washing machines, etc.--have been reduced. 

Carpet prices have been cut as much as 20 per cent by two big producers. 

What's happening in both raw materials and finished goods is that sellers 
are trying to revive lagging sales. Steel-scrap prices are down because mills 
haven't been buying Scrap. That's typical of the whole range of price cuts. 











Buyers, however, are not responding with much enthusiasm. Woolen mills 
Still lack orders as garmentmakers hold off, waiting for lower cloth prices. 
Steel-fabricating plants in the Chicago area are laying off workers, reducing 
work weeks. A large glass manufacturer has cut window-glass output by a fourth. 

Farmers' attitudes, reported on page 14, seem typical of consumers. 


One explanation for buying lags may be found in official savings studies. 

People invested heavily last year in new homes and in new durable goods. 

Investment in new homes was $7,700,000,000. That's double 1940 or 1941. 

Consumer durable purchases accounted for a whopping $22,700,000,000. That 
tops other postwar years and is just short of three times the 1940 investment. 

Bulk of 1948 savings, in fact, went into this type of investment buying. 

This survey by the Securities and Exchange Commission indicates that people 
have gone a long way toward satisfying their wants. Probability is that most of 
their urgent needs have been filled. So there is less eagerness to buy. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Cash holdings of individuals declined last year. The report shows that 
currency and bank deposits of individuals shrank by $1,400,000,000. This reduc- 
tion was partly due to inventory investments by farmers and businessmen. 

Liguid savings accumulated last year amounted to only $4,900,000,000. This 
includes savings in banks, in insurance, in savings bonds, in securities. 

Volume of liquid saving was back almost to the 1940 level, despite total 
personal income that was close to three times the total income of 1940. That may 
be another sign that people have spent about all they think they ought to spend. 








What people did with most of the money available for saving last year was 
to buy homes and durable goods, such as automobiles. Such buying is counted as 
saving in official studies. It totaled $30,400,000,000. People also went into 
debt for the same type of purchases to the tune of $6,000,000,000. 


American individuals, as a group, do not lack for ready cash, however. 

Cash and bank deposits at the end of 1948 totaled $130,000,000,000. 

Government securities held by individuals amounted to $70,000,000,000. 

Savings and loan associations held $11,000,000,000 of individuals' money. 

Private insurance equities amount to $54,000,000,000, and the equity in 
Government insurance and pension reserves adds another $36,000,000,000. 

Nearly all of these liquid reserves can be used in emergency. The size of 
them makes officials confident about future business prospects. They doubt that 
a severe setback can occur when individuals" cash reserves are so large. 














Mortgage bankers are beginning to be concerned about unsold new houses. 
Unsold houses, recently built, are reported to run into several thousand. 
New mortgage money tends to become shy when builders cannot dispose of the 
dwellings they erect. Lenders are discouraged about the soundness of loans. 
Tightening of the mortgage market probably is explained more by a backlog 
of homes waiting for buyers than by any other single factor in the situation. 
What mortgage lenders want is assurance that the dwellings on which they 
make loans can be sold in a competitive market. So they want to see more homes 
sold before they make new loans. They also would prefer lower-cost houses. 








Landlords probably are to find the new rent regulations somewhat tighter. 
Evictions are to be more difficult under rules of the Housing Expediter. 
Certificates to evict must be obtained from area rent offices when owners 
to evict tenants so they can occupy the premises themselves. Certificates 
will be required on evictions for sale to another person, for remodeling. 
Withdrawal of dwellings from rental markets also will need certificates. 
Purpose of the certificate method is to make sure that landlords don't 
evict a tenant simply to be able to raise the rent for a new tenant. The regu- 
lation, however, is likely to prove to be somewhat bothersome to landlords. 








Evictions for lawful purposes, such as nonpayment of rent or violation of 
lease, will not need certificates. However, landlords are required to notify 
both the tenants and rent offices on such evictions and to allow time to move. 


Delivered pricing is likely to get specific approval from Congress. 

"Basing-point moratorium" is favored by Judiciary committees of both House 
and Senate. It is not opposed by the Justice Department. Passage is likely. 
The moratorium bill will assure sellers that they won't be prosecuted for anti- 
trust-law violations if they adopt selling prices that are not f.o.b. factory. 

Purpose of the measure is to remove uncertainty among businessmen while 
Congress makes a more thorough study of antitrust laws and policies in effect. 











The moratorium may prove welcome. A time of competitive selling appears to 
be at hand. And sellers may want to quote prices on delivery to get orders. 
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One of a series of advertisements concern- 
y subjects of vital interest to industry and 
employes. For further information on the 

@dvantages to industry offered by Chi- 

[eago’s great educational facilities, write 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Bldg. —140 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 


WESTERN UNITED GAS AND 


ELECTRIC COMPANY «+ 


It's eaS ZB) Coes Ce Ce CRT Gy) 
in the Chicago Area... ~. 


q 


! 

- - - because of the tremendous 
variety of educationai,‘offerings, at every 
level from pre-kindergrarten to post-grad- 
uate . . . internationaily famous colleges 
and universities, professional and technical 
schools, evening schodls . . . outstanding 
specialty schools in such fields as music, 
the arts, languages and theology. 

This wealth of educational facilities in- 
cludes top-notch institutions, with tuition 
rates uniformly moderate. Transportation 
facilities within the area are varied and ex- 
cellent. Chicago and Northern Illinois, at 
the hub of the nation’s transportation sys- 
tem, is easy to reach from any section of 
the country. 

Supplementing the educational oppor- 
tunities of the area are many cultural ad- 
vantages—world-famous libraries, the- 
atres, orchestras, museums, and parks. 
Unexcelled medical resources make the 
area a healthy place to live. As a great édu- 
cational and industrial center—as a good 
place to live and a good place to make a 
living—the area offers much to industries 
looking to the future. 





Believing in the advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois, these companies have been and are concentrating 
solely on the advancement of the territory they serve—cooperating with Illinois agencies having similar objectives, 








OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Production is falling slowly, despite 
the rising rate of manufacture of 
automobiles. 

Factory output dropped to 191.2 in 
the week ended April 2, from 192.7. 
It was 196 in February and 202 at 
the October peak. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
98.8 per cent of capacity for the 
week ended April 9, against 99.8 
the previous week and 102 in the 
week ended March 19. 

Soft spots in manufacturing are off- 
setting the strength in cars. Produc- 
tion of paperboard, rayon textiles, 
electrical appliances and some kinds 
of machinery is declining. 

Auto production, shown in the top 
chart, is soaring, now that steel is 
easier to get. U.S. plants turned 
out 518,057 cars and trucks in 
March, highest number in 20 years. 
Nearly 3,000,000 cars and trucks 
will roll off assembly lines in the 
first half of 1949. The total for 1949 
is likely to exceed the 1929 record 
of 5,358,000. 

Passenger-car output mounted to 
401,989 in March, 15 per cent 
above a year ago. 

Truck and bus production rose to 
116,068 in March, but it was 18 
per cent below a year ago. Supply 
has caught up with demand. Out- 
put was cut less during the war 
than that of passenger cars, re- 
covered faster afterward. 

Price cuts on new cars, recently an- 
nounced by major producers, aim 
at stimulating sales and improving 


(1935-39 = 100) | 
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competitive positions. Manufactur- 
ers have increased dealer discounts 
in some cases to permit more liberal 
trade-in allowances. Dealer mar- 
gins, nevertheless, are to narrow as 
trade-in allowances rise and resale 
prices of used cars decline. 


Order backlogs of dealers are found 


to be less solid than expected. 
Duplicate and speculative orders 
are being canceled. Concern is that 
the recent lowering in car prices 
will cause the public to put off 
buying. 


Union demands for pensions and 


other benefits apparently stand in 





FACTORY PRODUCTION 
(FRB) 


DEPARTMENT -STORE 
(FRB) 


RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 
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the way of general price reduc- 
tions, now that automobile manu- 
facturers’ sales are rising and profits 
are good. 


The market for cars, however, is stil] 


broad. Nearly 13,000,000 passenger 
cars—4 of every 10 on the road—are 
over 10 years old. Scrapping of cars 
is at a low rate, showing that they 
continue to have a scarcity value. 
Demand for trucks is bolstered by a 
shift in freight shipments away from 
the railroads. 


Business activity, generally, remains 


below its peak rate. 


Department-store sales rose to 284 


on the indicator below in the week 
ended April 2, up 4 per cent but 8 
per cent below December. 


New construction rose to a rate of 


$17,400,000,000 per year in March, 
2 per cent above February but 6 per 
cent below September. 


Residential building—mainly work 


on houses started before March— 
rose to a rate of $6,312,000,000 per 
year, 2 per cent above February but 
16 per cent below a year ago. Starts 
in March will rise sharply, building 
permits and applications for mort- 
gage insurance indicate. 


Prices of industrial goods declined in 


all major groups of the BLS index 
for the week ended April 5. The 
drop was the biggest in months. 


Auto production is emerging as a 


stronger support to business activ- 
ity, Automobile price cuts now be- 
ginning, however, point to lower 
production of cars after this year. 





© 1949, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
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C- e ; va 
in the Future of the MIDDLE\SCG ; 
s iam! 
till 
yer 
ire 
ars The confidence which industry has in the future of 
F THE MIDDLE SOUTH is evidenced by the industrial expansion 
~ taking place in this area of opportunity, where industrial 
oe construction for the 1939-47 period increased at a rate 17% greater 
than the U. S. average.* 
" THE MIDDLE SOUTH is that section of economic unity formed 
84 by Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi. Industry’s confidence 
ek * in this region is based on its combination of advantages including: 
8 agricultural and forestry products . . . natural gas, oil and 
of coal . . . electric power . . . interconnected transport facilities .. . 
h. space in which to locate without crowding — a friendly, 
er encouraging attitude of business and community leaders — a favorably 
mild climate — and a strategic position on the trade avenues 
. connecting midcontinental United States with the rest of the world. ; 
er Many industries, such as the three pictured on this page, 
pe because of their experience and confidence in THE MIDDLE 
: SOUTH, are further expanding. There’s room for you in 
Pe THE MIDDLE SOUTH — and opportunity, too. It will be worth 


your while to investigate now. 








IN ARKANSAS IN LOUISIANA IN MISSISSIPPI 








Located in Russellville, this is one of the five Rheem Manufacturing Company, Bridgedale Expanded in 1946 the Armstrong Tire and 
Plants built by International Shoe Company in near New Orleans, makers of steel containers Rubber Company plant, Natchez, makes auto- 
Arkansas during the 1947-48 period. A depend- is planning new manufacturing processes and mobile tires and tubes. Factors influencing 
able labor supply. availability of markets and an expansion of facilities in 1949. A combina- the expansion were southern distribution fa- 
favorable production costs were among the tion of expanding markets and available ma- cilities and increased demand in the area, a 
reasons influencing this expansion. terials prompted this decision. cooperative public and adequate utilities. 






For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana or 
any of these business managed, tax paying electric and gas service companies: 








ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 






Pine Bluff, Ark. Jackson 113, Miss. 
LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 14, La. New Orleans 9, La. 






*Information Source: Blue Book of Southern Progress 






























Don’t worry, Scotty 
... supper is in friendly hands 


Dog: Arf! Arf!...amI1 hungry! ? Wish the 
Missus would get off the phone and on 
with cooking supper! 


Unseen Friend: Take it easy “Scotty,” every- 
thing’s under control...and supper’s al- 
most ready. 

Dog: Hey, who are you? 

Unseen Friend: I’m “Your Unseen Friend,” 
Nickel. I’m in those Nickel Chromium 
heating coils...and that friendly red glow 
you see is from their protective covering 
of Inconel, another Nickel alloy. 











Dog: Well what are you doing there? 


Unseen Friend: I’m helping supply quick, 
clean heat, with no fuss . . . heat that seals 
flavors in fast. And I’ll be around a long, 
long time. _ 

Dog: Okay... okay..."Friend”...s0 you're 
at home on the range. But what have you 
done with that beautiful roast? 


Unseen Friend: Now take it easy! I’m cook- 
ing it to a turn in this big, fast electric 
oven...storing up all those luscious juices. 


Dog: Woof! I’m drooling at the jowls... 
shut it off, will you “Friend”? 


Unseen Friend: All right! In a few seconds 
the electric oven timer will signal my little 
Nickel alloy springs in the automatic heat 
control to shut things off... and dinner 
will be ready! Cooked for pennies, too, 
because electric cooking costs so little! 





Dog: Hoot, Mon! Now you're appealing to 
my finer “Scotty” feelin’s. Looks like 
you're going to make a real hit around 
here. 


Unseen Friend: I’m doing that already. I’m 
in your family’s electric toaster, waffle 
iron, and coffee maker. I’m in the Monel 
water heater tank . . . and plenty of other 
places. But I’m the “Unseen” metal, that’s 
usually combined with other metals to 











help them do special jobs. 
Dog: Okay... 1 get it...so that’s why peo- 
ple call you their “Unseen Friend.” 


Write for Free Booklet 
"Cooking Electrically” 
Gives cooking -time-and- 
temperature tables for all 
kinds of foods... flavor- 
Saving secrets...work-sav- 
ing hints. Tells why elec- 
tric cooking is fast, cheap, 
easy. For your booklet send a 
post card to Dept, 130 y, The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC 






om a 


EMBLEM OF SERVICE 


2M, Nickel 


© 1949, T.1.N. Co, ..-Your Unseen Friend 
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>> Cost of running a government is reaching fantastic levels nowadays, what 
with demands of the "cold war," increasing social benefits, subsidies. 

National Government expenses in Britain now absorb 40 per cent of the coun- 
try's income. That's what the new British budget shows. 

British Government seems to run way ahead of the field in this respect. 

U.S. Government, by comparison, takes 19 per cent of the national income. 
But the U.S. national income is almost five times as big as Britain's. 














>> Britons find little enough to cheer about in their new budget. 
Taxes, with minor exceptions, Stay high. Inheritance taxes are raised. 
Businessmen get no breaks at all except higher depreciation allowances. 
Food--meat, cheese, butter, margarine--is to go higher in price. Govern- 
ment refuses to pay out more than the present $1,940,000,000 for food subsidies. 
Higher wages may be demanded if food prices don't level off soon. 
Medical care will be expanded, will absorb 8 per cent of the total budget 
expenses. All types of social welfare take up only 6 per cent of the U.S. budget. 
Defense outlays in Britain are increased little. Military expenses in 
Britain make up 23 per cent of total expenses, compared to 34 per cent in the 
U.S. and 19 per cent in Russia. 

New budget is unpopular with unions, businessmen, even many members of the 
Labor Party. Play may be to soften things up, make tax concessions next autumn 
or spring when the elections are nearer and business trends are more settled. 

















>> British businessmen are upset by another move of the Labor Government. 
British steel prices are raised, as U.S. steel and other metal prices weaken. 
peo- Price rise is forced by withdrawal of most of the Government subsidies 
helping to keep down costs of ore, scrap and imported pig iron. 

These subsidies have been costing the taxpayers $75,000,000 a year. Steel 
consumers no longer will be able to get their steel below cost. 

Steel prices, after increases, will be about the same as in the U.S. 





>> Important reason behind higher steel prices in Britain is this: 
Steel nationalization comes next year. The way must be prepared. 











a Steel industry now is to stand on its own feet. It's to be a profitable 
INC operation before the Government takes over. 


Mistakes were made when coal and the railroads were nationalized. The Gov- 
ernment was forced to raise prices for coal and to raise freight rates after it 
took over. This was embarrassing. Even now, the Government is having trouble 


iend (over) 
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WORLD COMMERCE-INDUSTRY-- (Continued) 


making both ends meet. Hope is that things will be different in steel. 


>> From another standpoint the rise in British steel prices is serious. 

Export goods, most of them, contain steel in one form or another. 

British exports, so essential to recovery, are not just selling themselves 
any longer. Competition is keen, price levels are important. 

Effect of higher steel prices spreads widely, showing up everywhere. 

Shipbuilders in Britain are particularly upset. Steel is their big raw ma- 
terial. They object to higher steel prices just when their incoming orders are 
at the lowest ebb since war's end. They are raising a howl. 

Automobile makers, too, are concerned. They are already having trouble 
selling three quarters of their production in export markets. Now their prices 
probably are going to have to go up to cover the more expensive steel. 

Thus, timing of the steel rise appears unfortunate. 














>> This question of export prices is fast becoming of major importance to the 
Marshall Plan countries. They will never get off the backs of American tax- 
payers, if they can't rebuild their export markets and earn more dollars. 

Behind the scenes in Western Europe there is a great deal of talk about 
ways and means of reducing export prices and stimulating sales. 

Currency devaluation, which would make exports cheaper to buyers, is being 
considered. Teams of money experts from the Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion and the International Monetary Fund are roving around Western Europe. 

Sooner or later, new currency rates are likely to be tried in several coun- 
tries, unless their exports show a sudden spurt. 











>> Exporters abroad would be helped, too, if U.S. tariff rates were lowered. 

Tariff talks, starting now at Annecy in France, are timely. 

Major negotiations will be between the U.S. and 13 other countries, mainly 
in Latin America and Western Europe. Any tariff concessions granted will apply 
also to the 22 countries that joined in the Geneva Tariff Agreement of 1947. 

Strong crosscurrents will affect these tariff talks. 

U.S. negotiators will be under heavy pressure to make only small conces- 
Sions. Producers at home aren't anxious for increased competition at a time when 
general business conditions are jittery. Tariff walls look pretty good to them. 

But the other countries will be most anxious for U.S. tariff cuts, since 
these would make their products cheaper and easier to sell in the U.S. 

In any case, the list of products being considered for cuts at Annecy does 
not include really major items in U.S. import trade. Some of the more contro- 
versial items would be butter, cheese, olives, olive oil, fruits and nuts, fish, 
paper and pulp, silks, rayon filament, special steels, metal-cutting tools, 
optical and scientific instruments, silverware and glassware. 

Sweden and Italy probably have more at stake in these negotiations than the 
other countries. Both of these countries are having great difficulty in trying 
to expand sales in the U.S., chiefly because their prices are so high. 

Whatever happens at Annecy is not expected to happen very fast. U.S. nego- 
tiators will try to tread water until Congress passes a new Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. No conclusions will be reached at Annecy for several months. 

The way things look now, heavy tariff cuts on U.S. imports should not be 
counted on as a way of lowering selling prices in the American market. 
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“Any company’s incentive to make 
more SOO0dS (which America needs), thus 
creating more jobs (which America needs), 
and to invest in research to find 
new, better products (which America needs) IS 
limited only by the ability to 


do so at a profit.” 





HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE 1948 ANNUAL REPORT 
OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
PER CENT 
1948 1947 INCREASE 
Net sales (shipments) billed to customers. ...... $1,632,701,000 — $1,330,776,000 22.7 
Earnings (net profit) on each dollar of sales..... 7.6 cents 7.2 cents 5.6 
Dividends paid on each share of common stock. . $1.70 $1.60 6.2 
Average number of stockholders.............. 249,311 249,351 
Average number of employees............... 196,798 185,696 6.0 
Total earnings of employees................. $662,665,000 = $559,756,000 18.4 
Provision for all taxes for the year............ $173,736,000 $129,446 ,000 34.2 
Cost of plant and equipment additions......... $103,874,000 $101,963,000 1.9 
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Vandenberg-Taft Split... Concern Over Rail Building 
By Russia in West... New Threat to Marine Corps 


tions. Loans running up into the mil. 
lions have been made to individual 
companies that need capital. 


Louis Johnson, the new Secretary of 
Defense, is giving the Army renewed 
hope that it might be allowed to 
Sobble up the Navy’s Marine Corps 
as unification of the armed forces 
is pushed. The Marines had figured 
that they were assured of continued 
life. 


we & 


Stephen T. Early’s chief task as Un- 
der Secretary of Defense will be to 
stop the rivalry among branches of 
the armed services for favorable press 
notices. A major reason for Mr. 
Early’s appointment was to improve 
and smooth the public relations of the 
Military Establishment. He gained 
experience in that line in 12 years as 
Press Secretary for the late President 
Roosevelt. 


xx 


Admirals are not as hopeful as they 
were that they can save their super- 
carrier in the reshuffling of roles and 
missions of the armed services that 
lies ahead. It apparently is to take a 
good deal of proving to convince Sec- 
retary Johnson that the aircraft car- 
rier has a role to fill in offensive air 
operations in a future war. 


% t&..* 


Gen. Omar Bradley, Army Staff 
Chief, with backing of top war plan- 
ners, jolted the Air Force with 
an official expression of view that 
U.S. must set up its defense ram- 
parts on the ground in Europe and 
cannot depend upon air power alone 
in its plans for future war. The con- 
ception now is set forth with highest 
backing that there is need for an 
Army and Navy. 


i Se 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, 
faces a major selling job in irying to 
induce Congress to vote money for a 
revived program of lend-lease. 


xk 


Paul Hoffman, Marshall Plan Ad- 
ministrator, is not to oppose very 
strongly the developing plans of 
Britain and some other European na- 
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tions to devalue their currencies in 
order to make it easier for Americans 
to buy their goods. Europeans look 
at currency devaluation as an easy 
way to reduce prices of goods for sale 
in’ WS. 


xk * 


U.S. military leaders are paying 
more attention to reports that Russia 
is working to improve transport lines 
to the West than to alarmist reports 
of Russian moves aimed at Iran or 
Finland. If Russia planned to over- 
run Europe, she would first need to 
build up communications in that di- 
rection, and any evidence of that 
build-up is regarded as a matter of 
concern. 


x * * 


Gen. Lucius Clay, U.S. commander 
in Germany, has been pressing Wash- 
ington to step up pressures that can 
be exerted against Russians in East- 
ern Germany and against Russian 
satellite nations in Eastern Europe. 
Diplomats, however, are not now in 
a mood to intensify the ‘cold war.” 


xk * 


Gen. Mark Clark, former U.S. com- 
mander in Austria, who is slated to 
take over command from General 
Clay in Germany, will operate more 
closely under civilian orders than has 
General Clay. The State Department 
plans to shape policy in occupied 
areas, with Army personnel doing 
much of the administering. 


kk ® 


General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, Supreme Commander in Ja- 
pan, is gradually to be surrounded 
with civilian advisers sent out from 
Washington. General MacArthur, 
since war ended, has run the show in 
Japan with little interference from 
the outside. 


Reh oe 


Businessmen who seek rather large 
loans from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. are finding that it does 
not hurt at all to use “influence” to 
get approval of their loan applica- 





xk * 


Tax planners are worried about 
trends in revenue, with income tay 
collections running considerably low. 
er than expected. Some interested of. 
ficials are beginning to question the 
accuracy of Commerce Department 
officials on the level of personal in. 
comes. Though incomes are sup- 
posed to be rising, they seem to yield 
less revenue. 


xk * 


President Truman, in private, is be- 
coming highly critical of Democratic 
leadership in Congress. The Presi- 
dent is beginning to compare the 
present Congress with the Congress 
that he criticized during the 1948 
campaign. Neither appears to rate 
high in White House esteem. 


xk 


Senator Scott Lucas, Democratic 
Leader in a Democratic Senate, is 
deep in trouble with his colleagues 
over methods used in trying to hold 
a majority in line on issues that have 
Mr. Truman’s_ backing. Senator 
Lucas is discovering that it is very 
difficult to drive other Senators to 
action when they don’t want to act. 


x * * 


Senators are beginning to be swamped 
by reports from home telling of effects 
of growing deflation at the same time 
that the White House continues to 
try to induce Congress to do some- 
thing about inflation. By muffing the 
turn from inflation to deflation, Mt. 
Truman appears to have suffered a 
permanent loss of influence over Con- 
Sress. 


* <& * 


Senators Arthur Vandenberg and 
Robert Taft are out in the open with 
their differences over foreign policy 
and spending policy. Divisions among 
Republicans on foreign-policy issues 
are about as sharp as those among 
Democrats on economic policy. 
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Timmie forgot. 








But Timmie’s new aluminum bike doesn’t mind. 


Because ALUMINUM LASTS. 


<> 


That’s going to please Tinie parents. They 
2 ° . ‘ Gas ” 
bought this bike because it was light, easy for 


him to handle. Nature made aluminum light. 
But a lot of other things had to happen, to make 
aluminum that would last. 

Alcoa made those things happen. 

By adding small amounts of other metals, we 
make aluminum as strong as structural steel. By 
using chemicals and electricity, we give it special 
finishes. By investing millions in rolling mills, and 
presses, and machine tools, we change pig alumi- 
num into tubes and bars and sheets and shapes, 


for more convenient use. 


ALCOA 


Hundreds of Alcoa people spent thousands of 
hours on the research that made those things pos- 
sible. They started sixty years ago and they’re still 
at it. Other hundreds spent thousands of hours 
testing the results—every step of the way. So we 


could say, “Alcoa Aluminum lasts!” and mean it. 
That makes better bikes. Barn roofs. Yard fur- 
niture. Window frames. All the things that didn’t 
use to last, unless you painted them well and often. 
That makes things of Alcoa Aluminum worth 
looking for. Worth buying. 
ALUMINUM ComPany OF AMERICA, 628 Gulf Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Sales offices in principal cities. 


ALCOA! 


THE METAL THAT . Ya 











